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THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH 


ANNUAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Angiqnt and Honorally Artillery Conpeeny 


1896. 


The Annual Record of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, for the year 1895-96, dates from the election of 
officers on the Common, on the afternoon of Monday, the third day of 
June, 1895. The officers chosen and duly commissioned were as 


follows : — 


Captain, — Lieut. THomas J. Oxys, of Boston. 

First Liewtenant.— Sergt. Joun E. Correr, of Charlestown. 

Second Lieutenant. — Sergt. ALBERT L. LocKHART, of East Cambridge. 

Adjutant. — Capt. JoHn C. Porrer, of Dorchester. 

First Sergeant of Infantry. — Sergt. Joun B. PATTERSON, of Dorchester. 

Second Sergeant of Infantry. — Capt. HENRY W. Downes, of Newton. 

Third Sergeant of Infantry. — Capt. J. HENRY Brown, of Charlestown. 

Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. — Wiiu1amM H. Lor, of Roxbury. 

Fifth Sergeant of Infantry.— Sergt. JAcoB BENSEMOIL, of Boston. 

Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.— WitL1aM H. MircHeE tt, of Brighton. 

Seventh Sergeant of Infantry.—Sergt. Gro. LyMaAN Loox, of East 
Somerville. 

Eighth Sergeant of Infantry. — Sergt. JosepH W. SAWYER, of Saugus. 

First Sergeant of Artillery. — Sergt. WILLIAM TyNER, of Dorchester. 

Second Sergeant of Artillery.— BENJAMIN W. RoweELL, of Lynn. 

Third Sergeant of Artillery. — Louis A. BLAcKINTON, of Attleboro. 

Fourth Sergeant of Artillery.— FRED M. Purmort, Boston. 

Quartermaster and Armorer.— Sergt. GEORGE P. MAY, of Boston. 

Paymaster and Treasurer. — Lieut. EMERY Grover, of Needham. 

Assistant Paymaster and Clerk. — Lieut. Gzorcr H. ALLEN, of Boston. 


At the regular meeting of the Company on the second Monday in 
June, the Commander announced the following appointments : — 


Chief of Staf.— Capt. Jacon FOTTLER. 
Surgeon.— Dr. F. W. GRAVES. 
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Assistant Surgeons. —Dr. J. E. Kiyney, Dr. H. E. Marton, Sergt. 
ARTHUR E, LEAcH. 

Paymaster.— Lieut. EMERY GROVER. 

Assistant Paymaster.— Lieut. GEORGE H. ALLEN. 

Quartermaster. — Sergt. GEORGE P. May. 

Commissary. — Capt. GEORGE E. HALL. 

Sergeant-Major.— Lieut. E. E. WELLS. 

Quartermaster Sergeant.— Sergt. JOHN H. PEAK. 

Hospital Steward. — Sergt. WILLIAM L. WILLEY. 

Commissary Sergeant.— Capt. WARREN S. Davis. 

National Color-Bearer.— Sergt. RAYMOND S. BYAM. 

State Color-Bearer. — Capt. WALTER S. SAMPSON, 

Flankers to Conmander.— Lieut. J. Srearns Cusutne, Lieut. FERDINAND 
M. Trirer. 

Markers. — Sergt. EDWARD WARNER, Sergt. FRED. MILLS, Sergt. CHARLES 
H. Grover, Sergt. WILLIAM B. HOLMEs. 

Right General Guide. — Capt. Epwin R. Frost. 

Left General Guide. — Sergt. HENry F. WADE. 

Band Guide. — GEorcE D. WHITE. 

Orderly to Commander. — Sergt. FRANK HUucKINs. 


FALL FIELD DAY, 1895. 
Tue Two Hundred and Fifty-Eighth Fall Field Day was spent on 


Southern soil. The trip to Washington in 1894 gave rise to a wish to 
go into Virginia, a desire which was fostered by some genial members of 
the Richmond military companies who had come up during the Wash- 
ington festivities and urged with great earnestness and hospitality that 
the Ancients should visit the old Confederate capital on the next Fall 
Field Day. It was soon found that a great many members were quite 
taken with the suggestion, and the very large number who turned out to 
go South was the greatest evidence of the popularity of the proposed 
trip. There was promise of much variety in a journey south, as New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington lay on the route, although 
Jersey City was the only place where the command lingered longer than 
was deemed necessary. The Company started Saturday afternoon, 
reached New York Sunday morning, took dinner in Washington, and 
arrived at Richmond at eight o’clock Sunday evening. Monday and 
Tuesday were spent ina parade under escort of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues, and general sight seeing in and around Richmond ; the 
banquet took place Monday evening, and a steamboat excursion down the 
historic James River was the chief feature of Tuesday’s programme. 
This was followed by a brilliant reception by Gov. O’Ferrall in the Exec- 
utive Mansion at half past nine o’clock in the evening. Wednesday 
morning the men were up early, having been ordered to assemble at half- 
past six and form in line fifteen minutes later, to march to the train leav- 
ing at seven o’clock. The run northward was made without incident, the 
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command reaching New York in ample time to take the Providence line’s 
boat “ Connecticut’? at six o’clock. An early breakfast was taken at 
Providence on Thursday, and the Ancients, taking the train at that point, 
arrived in Boston at quarter past nine o'clock, safe and sound. The 
weather throughout the trip had been all that could have been desired, 
and, save an aggravating delay in serving the banquet at Richmond on 
Monday evening, everything passed off harmoniously and satisfactorily. 
The tour of duty was certainly an instructive one, covering as it did 
ground of the greatest historic interest to every soldier in New England. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 5. 
In accordance with General Orders No. 2 of Captain Olys, the mem- 
bers of the Company reported at the Armory in full uniform and white 
gloves at twoo’clock p.m. By the same order the following-named mem- 
bers were detailed officers of the day during the tour of duty. Capt. J. 
Henry Taylor, Oct. 5: Major William H. Oakes, Oct. 6; Capt. George 
O. Noyes, Oct. 7; Lieut. Thomas Savage, Oct. 8; and Capt. William L. 
Stedman, Oct. 9. 
Private W. H. Robertson was detailed for duty at headquarters through- 
out the trip. 
The Company was in command of the following officers : — 
Captain. — Tuomas J. Oxys. 
First Lieutenant.—Joun E, Correr, 
Second Lieutenant.— ALBERT E. LOCKHART. 
Adjutant. — Capt. Joun E. Porrer. 
Fir st Sergeant of Infantry. —Joun B. PATTERSON. 
Second Sergeant of Infantry.— Capt. HENRY W. Downes. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry.— Capt. J. Henry Brown. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. —Wituiam H. Lorr. 
Fifth Sergeant of Infantry.—JAcos BENSEMOIL. 
Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.— WiLt1AM H. MIrcHELL. 
Seventh Sergeant of Infantry. —GrorGE LyMAN Look. 
Eighth Sergeant of Infantry. — Major Josepu W. SAWYER. 
First Sergeant of Artillery.— WU11AM TYNER. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery. — BENJAMIN W. ROWELL. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery. — Louis A. BLACKINTON. 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery.— FRED M. PurRMoRT. 
Chief of Staf.— Capt. Jaco Forrier. 
Surgeon.— Dr. F. W. GRAVES. 
Assistant Surgeons. — Dr. J. E. Kinney, Sergt. ARTHUR E. LEACH. 
Paymaster. — Lieut. EMERY GROVER. 
Assistant Paymaster. — Lieut. GEORGE H. ALLEN. 
Commissary.— Capt. GEORGE E. HAuL. 
Sergeant Major. — Lieut. E. E. WELLS. 
Quartermaster. —Joun H. PEAK. 
Hospital Steward. —Sergt. WILLIAM L. WILLEY. 
Commissary Sergeant. — Capt. WARREN S. Davis. 


} 
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National Color Bearer. — Sergt. RAYMOND S. Byam. 

State Color Bearer. — Capt. WALTER S. SAMPSON. 

Llankers to the Commander,— Lieut. J. Stearns Custinc and Lieut. 
FERDINAND M. TrirF: 

Markers. — Sergt. EDWARD WARNER, Sergt. Frep MILs, Sergt. CHARLES 
H. Gover, and Sergt. WILLIAM B. Hot: 

Right General Guide. — Capt. EDWIN R. Fros 

Left General Guide. — Sergt. HENRY F. Wave. 

Band Guide. — Grorce D. Wur 

Orderly to Commander. — Sergt. FRANK Hucxins. 


Line was formed at four o’clock and the Company, headed by Jean 
Missud’s Salem Cadet Band, marched by Merchants Row, State Street, 
Court, Tremont, and Boylston streets, to the Park Square Station of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The marching of the men 
showed a marked improvement, and the Company was often applauded by 
the throngs gathered on the sidewalks to see its progress. An approxi- 
mately accurate count showed that there were three hundred and fifteen 
persons in the train just before leaving the station at 5.05 o’clock. 

As the train started from the station the band played “ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” Guns and swords were laid aside, belts loosened and 
every one settled down for a comfortable run to Fall River. At half 
past six the men had left the train, taken possession of the elegant 
steamboat “ Priscilla,” and secured their staterooms. After an elaborate 
supper in the gorgeous dining-room of this magnificent vessel, a fine 
concert was given by Mr. Missud’s musicians in the grand saloon which 
was as great a diversion to the other passengers as it was to the Ancients. 
It was after ten o’clock when the last air was played and the men grad- 
ually retired to their sleeping places. The night passed without incident, 
and daylight found the voyagers within sight of New York. 


. Sunpay, Oct. 6. 

Breakfast was served between five and six o’clock in anticipation of a 
very early arrival, but it was eight o’clock when the “ Priscilla ” was made 
fast to her dock, where we were met and received by a delegation from 
the Old Guard who were there not only to receive us with hearty wel- 
come but bid good-bye to their comrades, Capt. W. H. White and Adj. 
George H. Wyatt, who were invited to accompany us as our guests to 
Richmond representing the Old Guard. ‘Their geniality and good 
fellowship during the trip made them beloved by all, and we were 
proud to have with us two such able representatives among our distin. 
guished guests. Here it had been planned that the Company should at 
once take a transfer boat across the river to the Pennsylvania depot on 
the Jersey shore, but no ferry boat appeared, owing to some misunder- 
standing. After about an hour’s waiting, line was formed and the whole 
Company marched down to the ‘Courtland Street Ferry, whence they 
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were carried across the river. The train which was to bear the Ancients 
on to Richmond was in readiness, but the baggage remained to be trans- 
ferred and it was found that it would take at least two hours to do this. 
Commander Olys was not willing to move on without his baggage, and 
the men sat in the cars in the station in Jersey City for nearly two hours. 


“This tedious delay gave rise to considerable complaint, but there was no 


apparent way to hasten transfer of the baggage, and it was half past ten 
o’clock before the train started for Philadelphia. But once on the way, 
very rapid progress was made and Philadelphia was reached at one 
o’clock. Meantime luncheon had been served on board, and the rapid- 
ity with which the train was whirled along revived the spirits of the men. 
A mile a minute was run during this part of the journey, and at 1.25 the 
train reached Wilmington, Del. The Company crossed the Susque- 
hanna River at 2.15 and arrived in Baltimore at 3.02, Only three min- 
utes were lost at Baltimore and the train sped on its way to Washington, 
which was reached at four o’clock. Here the Company left the train 
and marched to the National Hotel where a good dinner was served the 
tired and hungry soldiers. The stop was made as short as possible, and 
at five o’clock the Company was aboard its train again and crossing the 
Potomac into Virginia. Darkness had now set in and the journey south- 
ward was continued at a fast rate. The first stop of any note was at 
Fredericksburg, and here a great part of the population turned out to 
welcome the visitors. Men and boys, white and black, flocked around 
the cars, ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and some of them passed 
beautiful bouquets into the car windows. The run from Fredericksburg 
to Richmond was soon made, and at ten minutes past eight the train 
stopped at Elba, on the outskirts of the city. 

Commander Olys had telegraphed to Capt. Frank W. Cunningham of 
the delay of the Company at Jersey City, so as to enable the Richmond 
militia to defer their reception, and to request Rev. George Cooper, who 
was to preach a sermon to the visitors at the First Baptist Church, to 
put off the service until the Ancients arrived. All this was readily 
arranged, although it caused considerable disappointment. But upon 
the arrival of the Ancients a great crowd was in waiting to welcome 
them. The Richmond troops formed along the north side of Broad 
Street, the Henrico Light Dragoons holding the position at the west end 
of the line, with the Stuart Horse Guard, the Howitzers, the Blues, Col. 
Euker and staff, and First Regiment to the left, in the order named. 
Gen. A. L. Phillips and his staff were at the head of the line. The 
wishes of the Ancients were consulted as to the carrying out of the pre- 
arranged program, and it was decided to attend divine service at the 
church before proceeding to the hotel. The Ancients were quickly drawn 
up in order, and, headed by their band, passed the line of the Virginia 
troops, exchanging salutes. They then drew up on either side of the 
street, and the city troops marched past in the following order: Brig.-Gen. 
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Phillips and staff, First Regiment Band, Col. Jones and staff, First Regi- 
ment, Blues Band, Blues Battalion, Maj. Sol Cutchins, Col. Euker and 
staff, Stuart Horse Guard, Henrico Troop. The Ancients brought up the 
rear and marched through Belvidere, Franklin, and Ninth streets, to the 
church on Broad Street. Great masses of people lined the streets on 
both sides and crowded about the church. Within the edifice the pews 
on either side of the middle aisle and on the eastern side were reserved 
for the Ancients. Some of the front pews were occupied by Gov. 
O’Ferrall and staff, Lieut. Knight, of the United States Army, and their 
ladies. The members of the Blues Battalion found seats in the gallery, 
while the Ancients were conducted to their pews by Capt. Frank W. 
Cunningham. After the latter had reached their seats, Capt. Olys gave 
the command, “ Uncover; Inward face.” Then the men faced to the 
middle aisle to salute the colors, which were brought up to the front by 
the color guard, and placed on either corner of the pulpit. They were 
the national and State flags. It was 9.10 o’clock when the military took 
their seats, while every other available space in the church was crowded 
by the congregation. The organist played a Romanzo in E, C, by 
Petrali, whereupon the quartette of the church sang “ The Mellow Eve 
is Gliding,” by Holden. The entire congregation next sang “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’’ and this was followed by responsive Scripture read- 
ing from Psalms, cxviii. 1-9 and 12-29, conducted by Rev. Oliver A. 
Roberts, a former chaplain of the Ancients. After the Te Deum, in G, 
by L. F. Watson, had been sung by the quartette, Rev. Dr. Cooper read 
from the Scriptures, Rom. v. 1-11, and while the offertory was taken up 
Col. Cunningham sang as a solo, “ Memory’s Roll,” by O’Meara, one 
of the favorite songs of the Ancients, and the hymn “ America,” by the 
entire congregation, followed. 

It was ten o’clock when Dr. Cooper began to address the big congre- 


age and then, turning especially to the Boston men, spoke as fol- 
OWs :— 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and’ Honorable Artillery of Boston, Comrades in 
Fellow: Citizenship, —You have already seen and heard evidence of the interest 
which your presence has created in our city. It is a great regret to us that you 
have been delayed so long on your journey. We know that you are hungry and 
almost dead; but let me assure you that Col. Archer, at the Exchange Hotel, 
has made ample provision for your bodily welfare, for he has had your supper 
waiting for you ever since 5-30 o’clock. What it will be by the time you sit 
down to it, Ido not know. We are very grateful indeed that you have decided 
on the city of Richmond in which to celebrate your fall field day on the first 
Monday in October. You have come to an old city, which, however, is not as 
old as your organization, which was founded in 1638. You are a good-looking 
lot of young men, and we are wondering whether you are the same men who 
threw the tea into Boston Harbor. You come to a church to-night whose 
organization is only thirty years younger than this city, having been organized 
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in 1780, with fourteen members. From the Governor of this State down to the 
lowest of our people you will receive a hearty and generous welcome, and we 
pray that God may keep you and bless you abundantly. 


Dr, Cooper then preached a brief sermon on “ A Soldier’s Testimony 
to Christ.’? ‘The Centurion,” the preacher said, “had seen many 
crucifixions and kept guard over them. But this one made so deep an 
impression on his mind that he yielded to the conviction of the super- 
natural character of the sufferer. The affinity between himself as a 
soldier under authority and the sufferer in obedience to the law of his 
own nature; the affinity of the sacrifice, in the soldier ready to give his 
life for his country, and in the sufferer laying down his life for the 
redemption of the world; the supernatural accompaniments of darkness 
and earthquake, —all wrought the conviction that He was none less than 
the Son of God.” 

After benediction the Ancients were escorted to their hotel by the 
Blues. Here a hearty supper was partaken of at a quarter past eleven. 
Though the men were very tired, they received a large number of citizens 
of Richmond who called to welcome them to the city. 


Monpay, Oct. 7. 


The following general orders were posted on the bulletin board in the 
office for the information of the corps: — 


General Orders, No. 3: 

Parade at 11 A.M. Full dress. 

Visit Wright’s Tobacco Factory, at 3 Pp. M. 

Banquet at Masonic Temple, 8 p. a. 
Orders No. 4: 

Carriage drive Tuesday at 9.30 a. M. 

Assemble at Fourteenth and Main streets at 1 P. M., and attend excursion on 
steamer. 

Attend reception at Governor’s Mansion at 9 o'clock. 


(Signed) THOMAS J. OLYS, Commander. 
J. C. Porrer, Adjutant. 


The first noteworthy move on Monday morning was the visit of a 
delegation of about forty Ancients, headed by Capt. William Hatch 
Jones, to Hollywood Cemetery, to decorate the graves of the Confederate 
dead, and another, headed by Past Department Commander Innis, to do 
like honor to the Union dead at the National Cemetery. Among those 
in the party to Hollywood were ex-Chaplain Roberts, Rev. A. A. Berle, 
Chaplain, Joseph L. White, Thomas J. Tute, Major L. N. Duchesne, 
Col. A. M. Ferris, Col. Joseph B. Parsons, Capt. J. Henry Brown, 
Lieut. E. E. Wells, Sergt. Henry G. Weston, Col. Sidney M. Hedges, 
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Col. Henry Walker, Capt. E. R. Frost, and others. The party was 
driven to Hollywood Cemetery in carriages. Upon arriving at the 


memorial shaft, Capt. William Hatch Jones called the veterans to order, 
and said : — 


We are not assembled here this morning as members of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, or of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of the United States, but as soldiers who served during the late 
Rebellion, to deposit this tribute on the graves of brave men who died for the 
cause they loved. We are particularly fortunate in having with us one who 
served during the war, in the presence of our Past Chaplain, Rev. O. A. Roberts. 
You will bow your heads and join him in prayer. 


Then the elegant floral design which was brought from Boston was 
carefully laid on the east side of the Confederate monument on Gettys- 
burg Hill. The design was in the shape of a shield, seven by four feet, 
and rested upon an easel. It was made up of California fairy flowers 
and French immortelles, surmounted at each of the top corners by the 
national flag in silk. The device was an American flag, surmounted by 
an eagle with outspread wings, and in its beak were blue and gray 
ribbons, bearing the inscription, “Peace and Fraternity.” The whole 
piece was edged with the native laurel of Massachusetts. When this 
ceremony was finished, Rev. O. A. Roberts offered this prayer : — 


Everlasting Father, we thank thee for this glorious morning. We bless thee 
for the respect and sympathy which call thy servants to this consecrated spot. 
Command thy blessing to rest upon us, and upon this service. Here, where lie 
the remains of thousands of our fellow-countrymen who were brave in war, 
patient in suffering, we come “with malice towards none, and with charity 
towards all,” and deposit our memorial to commemorate their valor and sacrifice. 
Sanctify unto the surviving friends, who loved theirs as we love ours, who 
mourned for theirs as we mourn for ours, the memory of those fathers, sons, and 
brothers, who found here their last earthly resting-place, and grant that every 
virtue of the dead may be cherished with love and strength. Sanctify unto our 
country the loss of these men. May it teach us, and those who come after us, 
the price and value of union, liberty, and peace. And from this day until the 
kingdom of this world become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, may 
war be heard no more in all our land. And may the people of all the States 
seek only those things which constitute the peace, prosperity, and welfare of our 
beloved republic. We ask these blessings as disciples of thy Son. Amen. 


While the ceremonies were taking place at Hollywood in remembrance 
of the Confederate dead, the graves of the Union soldiers at the National 
Cemetery were not forgotten. A party of the Ancients in several car- 
niages was driven to the National Cemetery, a beautiful elevated spot 
beyond the outskirts of Richmond, in which are the graves of hundreds 
of unknown Union soldiers. The party was headed by George H. Innis, 
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past Senior Vice Commander-in-chief, G. A. R., Major E. S. Horton, 
and William H. Lee, and was met at the entrance of the cemetery by the 
Superintendent, and by him escorted to the mound which stands in the 
midst of the iast resting place of these brave men. From the mound 
rises a high flagstaff at the foot of which the little party gathered and, 
with uncovered heads, listened toa few appropriate words from Comrade 
Innis who said: — 


Comrades, — We have come to this beautiful spot this morning to pay a trib- 
ute of respect and gratitude to the memory of the hundreds of brave men who 
died for the cause of the Union and lie here in the sleep which knows no waking. 
Each of these little mounds is marked with a headstone upon which the only 
inscription is the melancholy word “Unknown.” But the memory of these 
patriots is none the less sacred to us who survive them because they are univ 
dentified. In behalf of the mothers, sisters, wives, fathers, and brothers of these 
veterans we from Massachusetts gather in reverence to lay the laurel wreath on 
these grassy mounds that the world may know that they and their heroic deeds 
are remembered and cherished. To our good Comrade, William Hatch Jones, is 
due the credit of the conception of this commemorative ceremony to-day, a ser- 
vice in which everyone of us gladly and cordially takes part and in which we 
shall feel pride as long as our country shall endure. (AAplause.) 


The beautiful design was then deposited on the mound, fastened to the 
flagstaff, and the members returned to the city. 

The great feature of the day was the parade of the Ancients escorted 
by the Richmond Blues through the principal streets of the city. Promptly 
at eleven o’clock the Blues under command of Major Sol. Cutchins, and 
headed by their band, marched to the Exchange Hotel to meet the 
Ancients. The day was clear and sunny, and thousands thronged the 
streets to see the men from Massachusetts. Just before the order to fall 
in, however, was given, the Bostonians assembled in the headquarters’ 
room, and Capt. Frank W. Cunningham was presented by Commander 
Olys with a token of the esteem in which he is held by the Ancients. 
In making the presentation speech Capt. Olys paid a high compliment 
to Capt. Cunningham, to whom, he said, was due more than to any other 
man in Massachusetts or Virginia that Richmond had been selected by 
the company as the place for holding its field day exercises this year. 
“When I was last in this grand city,” said the Commander, “ Capt. 
Cunningham sang for us a song called‘ The Knot of Blue and Gray,’ 
whose sentiment is cherished in the hearts of all of us. After my return 
to Boston I decided to have a knot of blue and gray made for our friend, 
and to give myself the pleasure of pinning it on his breast.” Commander 
Olys thereupon pinned the ribbons over the recipient’s heart amid enthu- 
siastic cheering. Capt. Cunningham responded feelingly in a graceful 
speech, which was punctuated with frequent applause, and concluded by 
singing again, “The Knot of Blue and Gray.” 
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Soon after eleven o’clock arrangements for the parade had been com- 
pleted, and the Ancients formed in line in front of the Exchange Hotel 
and, accompanied by their escort, the Richmond Blues, marched to Main 
Street, thence to Fifth, to Franklin, to Monroe, to Grace, to Foushee, to 
Broad, to Ninth, to the Capitol Square. The band of the Blues led the 
procession and the Ancients were headed by their own tuneful organiza- 
tion. The line entered the gates in front of the Executive Mansion to 
the lively strains of “ Dixie’? and passed in review before Gov. O’Ferrall 
and ladies, who stood on the porch; each company saluted as it reached 
the steps. The procession passed over the lawn out of the Capitol street 
gate. After resting for afew minutes in line on Broad Street, it again 
entered the Square by the Grace Street gate. The entire body was 
photographed later in the afternoon. The members of the Ancients 
ranged upon the western steps of the Capitol building, while those of the 
Blues’ Battalion were disposed in a semi-circle from either side at the 
foot of the steps. The line was then reformed and the companies marched 
to the Blues’ Armory, where an informal but most agreeable reception 
was tendered the visitors by the Richmond military. As soon as the 
Blues and their guests reached the drill hall, a circle was formed around 
the commanding officers of the organization and Major B. W. Richard. 
son, President of the Blues’ Association, being introduced by Major 
Cutchins, addressed the visitors, and especially Capt. Olys, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 


This is indeed a happy occasion, when the oldest military organization of the 
South greets and welcomes the oldest military organization of the North, the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Massachusetts, an organization widely known 
on two continents and whose members are highly esteemed everywhere, no less 
for their patriotism and valor than for their social virtues. 

I therefore have pleasure in saying, that, visit where you may, gentlemen, 
north, south, east, or west, you will nowhere find a more cordial, whole-souled 
welcome than I now have the honor of extending to you on behalf of the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues. 


In reply Capt. Olys said: — 


Major Richardson, Major Cutchins, and Gentlemen of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues, — Fox the cordial welcome and the words of more than welcome 
which Major Richardson has seen fit to speak here to-day, I thank you in behalf 
of my command. The people of Richmond, by reputation for their hospitality 
and good-fellowship, are well known in Boston. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that we have looked forward to our coming to Richmond in the past two 
months with great pleasure and anticipation. Since our arrival in Richmond we 
have been surprised in many, many ways. We expect more surprises before we 
leave. (You will get them.”) My command feels much at home in Richmond. 
Some of them have been here before. We hope, when you are in Boston, 
that you will knock at the door of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
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pany’s Armory. We will cut the latchstring, and you will there find, gentlemen 
of the Blues and any citizens of Richmond, a hearty welcome. (Afplause and 
cries of “ That’s so.”) 


The Ancients then cheered heartily for the Blues, the city of Rich- 
mond, and the Governor of Virginia. Major Cutchins invited the An- 
cients to partake of a splendid lunch that had been provided for them. 
A most agreeable hour was thus spent. and about three o’clock the 
Company started for the Exchange Hotel. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was held in Masonic Temple, a large and beautiful hall, 
which was brilliantly lighted and profusely decorated with the national 
flags and those of the State of Virginia. The guests began to arrive 
between half past seven and eight, during which time Gov. O’Ferrall 
held an informal reception, and each of the visitors was presented, and 
shook hands with the chief executive. By some untoward circumstance 
the banquet was not ready on time, and this caused no little uneasiness 
and complaint on the part of the men. However, at half past ten the 
order to file into the hall was given, and the Company took seats at the 
tables. The viands were very tastefully arranged on four long tables 
running the full length of the room. The bill of fare bore a fine portrait 
of Commander Olys on the first page, the title of the Company, and the 
date. The menu was as follows : — 


1638 MENU. 1895 


Blue Points. 
Bouillon en Tasse. 


Celery. Olives. Salted Almonds. 
Boiled Striped Bass, Maitre d’Hotel. 
Pommes de-terre aux Italienne. 


Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. Sweet Potatoes. 


Fried Oysters, Exchange Hotel Style. 
Small Hominy Fritters. 
Roman Punch. Cigarettes. 
Broiled Sora on Toast. 
Lettuce and Tomato Mayonnaise. 
Peach Ice Cream. 

Petits Fours. Fruit. 
Pineapple. Cheese. Crackers. 
Coffee. Cigars. 

WINE. 


Sauterne. Claret. 
Mumm’s Extra Dry Champagne. 
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The fourth page of the bill of fare was as follows : — 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


FALL FIELD DAY, 
OCTOBER 5-10, 1895. 
Fall Field Day Committee, 1895. 


Lieut. Epwarp P. Cram. 
Lieut. CHartes C. ADAms. 
Lieut. Frank H. Mupce. 
Sergt. Frep J. HuTcHINson. 


Commissary, Capt. Gro. E. HALL. 
Com.-Sergeant, Capt. WARREN S. Davis. 
Qmr-Sergeant, JouN H. PEAK. 

Jostan T. Dyer. 


Ex-Officio Members of Committee. 

Capt. THomas L. Otys. 
First Lieut. Joun E. Corer. 
Second Lieut. ALBERT E. LockHarr. 
Adjt. Joun C. Porrer. 
Quartermaster Gro. P. May. 
Paymaster and Treasurer, Lieut. EMERY GROVER. 
Ass. Paymaster and Clerk, Lieut. Geo. H. ALLEN. 


At eleven o'clock, precisely, Gov. O’Ferrall entered the hall amid 
the enthusiastic applause of the whole assemblage, and was given a 
seat next to Commander Olys where he remained until the exercises 
were finished. It was quarter past twelve o’clock before the speech- 
making began. Then the Commander rapped for order and the oratory 
opened. 


COMMANDER OLYS’ SPEECH. 


Your Excellency and Gentlemen, —It is with feelings of peculiar pleasure and 
pride that I welcome you to this gathering to-night. For though occasions of 
historical interest and significance are not rare in the history of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, I venture to say that few of the memorable 
scenes in which it has participated can exceed in impressive and unique interest 
that which finds us together in hospitable and fraternal fellowship this evening. 

Massachusetts men though we are, we are yet upon our native soil ; for before 
our own New England had attained that remarkable pre-eminence which distin- 
guished her in the later councils of the nation, she lay wrapped in the spacious 
folds of the first English colony in America known to the world, from the 
picturesque coast of Maine to the plantations of the Old Dominion, simply as 
Virginia. Before the “ Mayflower” landed her historic company on Plymouth 
rock, or the foundations of Boston were laid on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay, Virginia was our country, and Virginian our designation. By this name 
be it recorded again as a constant reminder of the early fellowship between us 
that the first ship built and floated in New England waters was known by the 
name of this old Commonwealth, Virginia. [d/p/ause.] 
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Centuries have rolled over these sections since that time, but the common 
ancestry as shown in a common origin has manifested itself in a community of 
feeling in every stage of the development of these two Commonwealths. Side 
by side in the early councils of our nation were Washington and Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry and John Adams, and while from Lexington and Concord came 
the flashing intelligence of the national uprising with Joseph Warren as the 
morning star of the American Revolution, before the thunders of war had 
ceased, or its smoke rolled away, the afternoon of that glorious struggle saw the 
surrender at Yorktown under the Virginian, George Washington. [Applause] 

Time and again in those early days Massachusetts and Virginia joined hands ; 
and it is not too much to say that while the development of the republic has 
made other States richer and larger, none will grace the splendid roster of inde- 
pendent States more brilliantly, or add to the national lustre and renown more 
effectively than these which we represent here to-night. By the tie of that 
ancient comradeship in arms and by the newer ties of national pride and fellow- 
ship, I hail this occasion as marking anew the fact that no power shall ever be 
able to separate us in our federal allegiance to the common flag which floats 
over us alike. [Applause] 

A day or two ago we saw a splendid gathering of many governors of States to 
dedicate the monuments to the dead heroes on the battlefields of Chattanooga 
and Chickamauga. In the midst of the scenes where once bloody carnage 
marred the beauty of the landscape we saw fraternity and brotherhood exempli- 
fied in fellowship and concord. Be it ours in these closing years of our century 
to cement still further these sacred ties and bind still closer our willing hearts 
in united devotion to our common land. Massachusetts and Virginia stood 
together in the nation’s birth travailing ; let them stand together in the nation’s 
triumph and glory. In the name, then, of the sires of centuries gone by and in 
the name of their sons and successors of to-day, I hail this reunion to-night as a 
happy omen of our loyalty and love. Men of Virginia, Massachusetts salutes 
you, flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, brothers in council and in the field; 


may our gathering to-night be a perpetual pledge of friendship and fraternity. 
[Loud applause.] 


During the applause following the Commander's speech, Mr. James 
Lyons carried forward a small American flag, and handing it to the Com- 
mander, said: “Accept this, from Virginia to Massachusetts.” This 
act aroused much enthusiasm. 


The ComMaNDER. — Give your attention to the adjutant while he 
reads the first regular toast. 
Adjt. PorTeR. — The first regular toast : — 


The President of the United States: The peer of the proudest; the friend of 


~the humblest. [4/¢/ause.] 


The band played “ Hail Columbia ” amid much enthusiasm. 

The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, we have to respond to this toast one 
of Richmond’s famous orators, I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Maj. Charles S, Stringfellow. [Applause.] 
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MAJOR STRINGFELLOW’S REMARKS. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen,—1 suppose that perhaps I ought to begin 
with the time-honored custom on such occasions, sometimes more honored, 
perhaps, in the breach than the observance, of telling you how much embar- 
rassed I feel by this call you have made upon me, but I will rather say that, 
whatever that embarrassment may be, it is tempered by the reflection that it 
gives me the opportunity of expressing the gratification I feel in being permitted 
to join with you on this two hundred and fifty-eighth Fall Field Day of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, and in being able 
to reciprocate for myself and Virginia the kind and fraternal sentiments which 
have fallen from the lips of your honored Commander. [Losd applaise.] 

We live in a new world, new, at least, in civilization, compared with that old 
world from which the godly Puritans of Massachusetts, and I am afraid that I 
must say, the godless cavaliers of Virginia, came. [Zazghter.] Progress, 
unceasing progress, change, constant change and novelty, are the distinctive 
characteristics of our age, our country, and our civilization. We spend our time 
not a little like the Athenians and strangers in the days of St. Paul, in either 
hearing or telling some new thing. The good people of Richmond just now, or 
some of them, want a new charter, or at least substantial amendments to the old 
one under which they have lived very happily for a good many years; and I 
understand that in this fix de sidcle period we are going to have, at last, a new 
woman, although I must confess that, so far as I am personally concerned, I am 
very well pleased with the old woman. I like woman very much as she was, 
when in the days of the long ago, the rustle of a pretty girl’s dress and the touch 
of a pretty girl’s hand made my heart beat as fast as a steam engine on a down 
grade. [Laughter] I am afraid, gentlemen, I am something myself of an old 
fogy. I beg your pardon; I should have said an ancient fogy. [Laughter.] I 
love ancient things. I love to look at the ancient hills with their rock-ribbed 
sides and their snow-capped summits, which have breasted for countless ages 
the sunshine and the storm. I love to stand beneath the vaulted domes of 
ancient cathedrals hallowed by the memories of the great and the good who 
sleep beneath them; and so, ancient organizations of men, whether they be 
military or religious, social or industrial, if they have come down to us from the 
distant past, unimpaired and unchanged through all the chances of time and 
circumstance, command my respect, for nothing lives long that has not at bottom 
something in it that is good. [A/f/azse.] And when those organizations are 
based on high moral principles, are founded in the love of truth, of justice, of 
right, of home and country and God, and are cemented by the ties of friendship 
and the memories of dangers dared aud victories won, then they command a 
feeling that is much warmer still. [4f//azse.] And so, gentlemen of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, I am glad to be with you to-night, 
and partly because you are ancient and historic, both an ancient and an honor- 
able organization. [Afplause.]| And I join with you most cordially in the 
sentiment that you have offered in honor of the President of the United States, 
States rich in land and ores, rich in foundries and factories, rich in all the 
elements of material wealth and greatness, but richer still in the intelligence and 
the education, in the patriotism, in the courage and in the virtue of their seven 
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and sixty millions of free and independent people, now so happily united in 
peace and friendship under the bonds of that glorious Constitution which the 
patriot sires of Massachusetts and Virginia did so much to create. [4Aplause.] 
Massachusetts and Virginia! Otis and Henry! Adams and Jefferson! Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown! [4fp/awse.] In the presence of the spirits and the mem- 
ories that these names call up from the misty and the glorious past, surely no- 
where within the limits of these United States could a sentiment in honor of the 
great office of their President, and I am sure I may add, without offence to 
political prejudices, in honor of the great man who fills that office, be more 
appropriately given than here, right here in this capital of old Virginia, and 
especially when offered by the sons of Massachusetts, composing an organization 
on whose rolls appear the honored names of two presidents, James Monroe and 
Chester A. Arthur. [Applause] By virtue of his office alone our President is 
indeed the peer of the proudest, for he represents to the world the chief execu- 
tive power of this great nation, the loyal hearts and good right arms of whose 
brave people would support his acts, done in accordance with their will consti- 
tutionally expressed, if it needs be, against the world combined. He is the 
friend of the humblest, for the Constitution and the laws he has sworn to support 
make no respect of persons. The ballot of the beggar weighs as heavily as the 
vote of the millionaire, and the broken hearthstone of the humblest citizen is as 


sacred as the gilded chamber of the proudest in this land. [Applause.] But, 
gentlemen, after all, 
“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that”; 


and in his simple character as a man, in his superb manhood, his indomitable 


courage, his incorruptible integrity, his unbending will, his love and respect for 
the laws, the Constitution, and the rights and the liberties of the people, Grover 
Cleveland, by the grace and will of the American people, President of these 
United States, is worthy of the sentiment you have offered in his honor, because 
he represents in himself the highest type of the American citizen. It is not to 
be supposed, it could not be expected, that political opponents would altogether 
approve his political conduct. It is not in fact true that all of his party friends 
agree in his conclusions on some matters of great importance and public interest ; 
but I believe that it can be said, thanks to the fair dealing of the American 
people, that no fair-minded man will question the integrity of his convictions, 
and the courage and the ability with which he supports them. ‘The President of 
the United States is not here, as in England, the hereditary puppet, the figure- 
head of a government. But he is responsible, in fact and in law, for the due 
and rightful administration of the laws ; and your President, like his predecessors, 
has fairly and manfully accepted this responsibility, and proved himself to be no 
unworthy successor of the long line of patriots and statesmen from Washington 
to Harrison, who have guided in no small degree the destinies of the American 
people. In the administration of his great office, I think it may be fairly said 
that he has known no north, no south, no east, no west, but, as befits a president, 
his country only, his whole united country. The wisdom of bis policy men may 
question, men have questioned, but his patriotic love of country, never. 
[Applause.] To that country he has given a noble example of a patriotic, law- 
loving, law-abiding citizen, and let me simply express the hope that we may 
emulate that example, and, looking behind the pent-up Uticas of our individual 
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homes, and rising superior to local prejudices and local traditions, that we may 
measure our conduct and our duty to ourselves and to our country, by the 
standard of a patriotism that is broad enough to inclose within its folds all the 
great States of this great Union, and all of the people who bear the name, — 
may I not add, the sacred name, of fellow-citizen. [AAp/axse.] In this spirit, 
gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, I beg to pledge 
you, and to assure you that with my individual pledge goes the heart of Virginia, 
— one flag, one country, one union. 
«Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, —are all with thee!” [AAgfause.] 


The ComMMANDER. — Give your attention to the reading of the second 
regular toast. 


TOASTMASTER.— The Commonwealth of Virginia: To the grand old mother 
of Presidents the nation is forever indebted, yet bountiful as her donations have 
been, her presidential resources are still unexhausted. 


The band then played “ Dixie,” after which Gov. O’Ferrall was intro- 
duced, amid much enthusiasm. 

The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, in response to that toast we have 
the Chief Executive of the old Commonwealth of Virginia, and it gives 
me exceeding pleasure to introduce to you Gov. Charles T. O’Ferrall. 
[Tremendous applause.] 

The Governor, when he arose to respond to this toast, was greeted 
with loud huzzas. He acknowledged this with a dignified bow, and 
spoke substantially as follows : — 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I assume that the honor of responding to 
this toast has been conferred upon me by reason of the position I hold by the 
favoritism of the people of Virginia. It is presumed that the governor of a 
State is ready at all times to express his appreciation of a compliment paid to 
his State. 

When I say that my command of language is inadequate to convey a concep- 
tion of the pleasure and pride the sentiment of this toast gives me, I trust you 
will believe me to be sincere. On many an occasion since I was called to my 
high station I have responded to some sentiment in connection with my old 
State, but I feign not when I declare that never before have I experienced more 
pleasure in responding. 

How rapidly do my thoughts run back over the past. In my imagination I 
can see in Colonial times and the early days of this republic Massachusetts and 
Virginia walking hand in hand, with like impulses, and heart-throb meeting heart- 
throb. I can see them foremost in advocating the call of a Continental Con- 


- 
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gress. I can see Richard Henry Lee, as directed by Virginia, moving in that 
Congress to declare the Colonies free and independent, and John Adams 
seconding the motion. I can see Jefferson presenting, fresh from his pen, that 
immortal instrument, the greatest of all instruments not the result of inspired 
wisdom, while John Adams stood at his elbow, and was the Colossus in the 
debate that ensued. I can see the representatives of these States signing that 
declaration immediately upon its adoption, while some representatives took time 
to consider. I can see these two delegations, with faces glowing with determi- 
nation, and eyes sparkling with defiance, proclaiming to the world that “a 
hereditary government is a species of slavery, and a representative government 
is freedom.” I can see Morgan’s riflemen from the valley just across our Blue 
Ridge —that beautiful valley discovered by the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe under Spottswood, and now classic — hastening in their hunting shirts to 
the relief of Boston; and I can hear their shouts mingling with the shouts of the 
sons of Massachusetts as they reached the American camp, after marching six 
hundred miles in twenty-one days. I remember that in the convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution the vote of Massachusetts was cast for the 
plan of government proposed by Virginia and submitted by Edmund Randolph 
but which was modified by the convention, and that the two greatest expounders 
of that Constitution this country has ever produced were Marshall and Story, 
bosom friends, whose minds were as much alike as if they had been cast in the 
same mold. I remember that during the first thirty-six years of the new 
republic, Virginia and Massachusetts furnished the Presidents. This was a 
period when the experiment of “a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people” was being put to its crucial test, and when iron will, supreme 
ability, and superb statesmanship were demanded. History, with her pen of 
steel upon imperishable tablets, has recorded the success of this experiment 
under the guidance of these six illustrious men; but if there was,not a page 
upon which are recorded their deeds, and their names had only come down to 
us in tradition and story, we would know that the present glories of this land 
were foreshadowed in the administrations of Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. I recall the fact that during 
twenty-six of the first thirty-six years after the adoption of the Constitution, the 
high and responsible position of Secretary of State was filled by those who 
proudly called themselves sons of the Old Dominion and Bay State. 

I might continue to run the parallel, and refresh your memories as to the 
close relations that existed between these time-honored Commonwealths; how 
they stood together, thought together, fought and counselled together, but time 
will not suffice. 

With all these recollections crowding my brain, and all these memories clus- 
tering around me, this toast proposed by these worthy sons of Massachusetts 
awakens within me an appreciation and a pleasure I cannot in words express. 

How sad it is for us to think that the cord of fraternal feeling was ever 
severed. Indeed, it is hard for us to realize that estrangement ever existed, and 
yet it is a dread reality. 

“ We held that our cause was right; 
You viewed it in a different light ; 
And so it ended ina fight 
Displaying courage, skill, and might.” 
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But all that is in the past. The bone of contention has been buried, never to 
be resurrected [Jrolonged applause], and, as has been said by Col. Stringfellow, 
we now stand together, under one flag, one Constitution, with one destiny. 

Yes [ grasping the hand of Commander Olys],— 

“ We take each other’s hand, 
And by each other proudly stand, 


Joint owners of this goodly land 
Of equal rights and freedom.” [Applause.] 


The severed cord has been reunited, brotherly feeling has returned, mutual 
interests have been restored. The records achieved in internecine strife, whether 
under Grant or Lee, belong to American history, and are the common legacy of 
American freemen. Tne veterans of Massachusetts painted fame upon their 
oriflamme, the veterans of Virginia emblazoned glory upon their banner, but the 
fame of the one and the glory of the other are the common property of both, and 
the story of their courage and daring will be transmitted to future generations 
as a record of brave men who were willing to do, dare, and die for what each 
believed to be right. [AA¢/avse.] Cruel as was that war, horrible as it was to 
redden our soil with the commingled blood of brothers, some good was born 
of that struggle, for it aroused in the breast of every king, potentate, emperor, 
and czar a most profound respect for the prowess of American soldiery, and 
taught every foreign land a wholesome lesson which she will hardly disregard. 
United, as we are, in our fathers’ dominion, under our fathers? roof, beneath our 
fathers’ flag, neither on the shore nor on the billow can any foreign power daunt 
us, nor foreign force appall us. Should the time ever come when our national 
honor is assailed, or our national rights invaded, our sons, whether we marched 
with Sherman or followed Stonewall Jackson’s way, will be found keeping up 
the touch of the elbow, and stepping with swelling bosoms to the tunes alike of 
“Dixie” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” to meet the enemy at the water's 
edge. Each feeling, as “’T was once glory to be a Roman,” ’tis now glory to 
be an American. [A/plause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I read the toast proposed: “The Common- 
wealth of Virginia: To the grand old mother of Presidents the nation is forever 
indebted ; yet bountiful as her donations have been, her presidential resources 
are still unexhausted.” 

I might well exclaim, “ Afsétum in Parvo.” What a grand compliment in 
small space! How noble and generous are the souls from which it sprung! If 
to be the mother of a single President of this unrivalled republic is enough to 
satisfy the ambition of any State, how supremely proud Virginia should be, for 
of the twenty-four presidents we have had, seven were born of her and nurtured 
upon her broad bosom, and five of them now sleep beneath her greensward, 
while she keeps vigil over their graves. The great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined have only equalled her in their presidential 
“donations,” and New Jersey, Vermont, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky united have barely surpassed her. All this, too, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, when for the last generation, when by force of circumstances, she 
has been excluded from the race for presidential honors. But times are chang. 
ing, equal privileges are returning, and the day is not distant when Virginia’s 
sons will be admitted to contest for the high prize first awarded to him whose 
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name is honored wherever royalty sits enthroned, as well as revered wherever 
republican liberty has erected an altar. 

When that auspicious day arrives, as Virginia appears clothed in the robes of 
queenly majesty, she will, we trust, be able to verify the truth of this generous 
toast by showing that “her presidential resources are still unexhausted.” But I 
must not detain you. I beg to assure you this is a most interesting occasion to 
me. Here are gathered congenial spirits, and I am delighted to be one of them. 
Tf, perchance, my official engagements had prevented my presence, I would have 
been sorry indeed. 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts, as the Governor of Virginia I welcome you within her borders. On behalf 
of all her people I welcome you. We are glad to see you; and as you move 
hither and thither among us, bear in mind that the same hospitality still lives here 
as when Massachusetts’ sons of old visited the ancient homesteads of this Com- 
monwealth, and the cloth was spread and the sparkling wine flowed. Yes, we 
welcome you; thrice welcome you to our State and hearthstones. May you 
spend every fleeting moment pleasantly, and when you leave us to rejoin your 
families, may you carry with you agreeable recollections of your visit to this 
land so intimately associated in the Jong ago in feeling, sympathy, and sentiment 
with that birthland and homeland of yours, so brilliant in her achievements, 
rich in the lineage of her sons, radiant in the virtues of her daughters, sublime 
in her physical beauty, mighty in her material resources, and strong in the 
intelligence, learning, and wisdom of her people. 


When the Governor concluded his address he was greeted with three 
cheers by the Ancients, and a tiger was also cheerfully given. 
The CoMMANDER.— Give your attention to the third regular toast. 


The ToasTMAsTEer.— The Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Rugged in her 
surface and unprolific in her soil, but of her it may.be said, as Homer said of 
Ithaca, “She has been the nursing mother of heroes.” 


The band honored this toast by playing “ Yankee Doodle.” 

The COMMANDER. — Gentlemen, in response to this toast we have 
with us Major-Gen. Samuel Dalton, Adjutant-General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. [4AfA/avse.] I now take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Gen. Dalton. 


GENERAL DALTON’S ADDRESS. 


Your Excellencyand Mr. Commander, —If you never saw a perforated man, 
you may see one now. I was told that I was to reply to the toast of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and after listening to the three speakers who pre- 
ceded me, I am reminded of a little incident which took place some eight miles 
out here, several years ago. The boys had been fighting for several days with- 
out much success, The soldier to whom the story refers was a good fighter, but 
he was discouraged and broken up. All at once the orders were to go in again 
on the charge. The fellow looked up in the most pleading manner, as I do 
myself now, and said, “I wish to God I was at home and a baby, and a girl 
baby at that.” [Loud daughter.] But gladly I find myself in the sunny south, 
and I bring the cordial greeting of our bold and fearless Governor and the old 
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Bay State, and she extends to you, your Excellency, and your people, her warm 
heart and both hands in good fellowship. We meet to-night as fellow-country- 
men, pledging anew our love of country and State. 


“ No fears to beat away, no strife to heal; 
The past unsighed for, the future sure.’” 


What feeble words of my own can add anything to the honorable records 
of Massachusetts? True to herself and her institutions, foremost in all good 
works, her history is so plainly written in living letters that the country kriows 
it by heart. She joins hands with the Old Dominion in doing honors to their 
heroes and patriots. Virginia has her settlement at Jamestown; Massachusetts 
her Plymouth Rock. Virginia gave to the country her Washington ; Massa- 
chusetts reveres and cherishes his memory; and the old elm, still standing at 
Cambridge, where he took command of all the continental armies, is cared for 
and fostered by our people. 

Almost within sight of the grand old tree is Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill, and the old steeple from which Paul Revere received his signal for his 
midnight ride. Virginia and Massachusetts stood side by side in early days, and 
were the most important of the original thirteen States. Washington had, as 
one of his trusty officers, a Massachusetts man, Gen. Glover. He, with his 
Marblehead men, conveyed the army across the Delaware. Having so much in 
common, we renew to-night our affiliations. We bring to you this ancient 
organization, older than our State, to join in one voice: God save the Common- 
wealths of Virginia and Massachusetts. [Afplause.] 


The Commander then announced the fourth toast : — 


The City of Richmond,—The city of boundless hospitality; the home of 
beautiful women; the domain of chivalric men. 


In response to this toast, “ Gentlemen,” he said, “we have with us one 
of the ex-mayors of the good city of Richmond. I have the pleasure ot 
introducing to you Hon. J. Taylor Ellyson.” [Appluuse.] 


MR. ELLYSON’S RESPONSE. 


” Mr. Commander, —On the Doric column that once crowned the summit of 
Beacon Hill in Boston and which was erected to commemorate the virtues of 
the brave men who fell in the first struggle for American independence there 
was written this inscription : “ Americans, as from this eminence you view these 
scenes of luxurious fertility, of prosperous commerce, and these abodes of social 
happiness, forget not the men to whose valor you owe these things.” And as I 
stand to-night in the presence of the sons of Massachusetts, and as we have 
listened to the magnanimous praise which those who have preceded me 
have bestowed upon the great men of the two Commonwealths we represent 
to-night, I feel that in truth I may say that to these men we owe these things 
[4pplause.| I hail you to-night as fellow-citizens, sharing with us in all the 
duties, responsibilities, and privileges of American citizenship, having the same 
hopes, the same purpose, the same destiny, — to make this country the light of 
the world, to shed o’er the earth the mingled fragrance of peace, liberty, and 
happiness. [Applause.] 
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“ For now side by side in the nation’s life, 
And shoulder to shoulder are we; 
For we know by the grip of our hand in strife, 
What the strength of our love may be,”” 


My fellow-citizens, it is not strange that we should mingle in fellowship 
to-night, the sons of Virginia and Massachusetts, for, be it remembered that 
though Washington was named as the first commander-in-chief of the American 
forces, it was ason of Massachusetts who first suggested him for that position. 
[Applause] And let us not forget that it was under the stately elms of Cam- 
bridge that he was made commander of the American forces, and that thence- 
forth, side by side, the sons of Virginia and Massachusetts shared together the 
same trials and the same triumphs until at Yorktown they won for this country 
that liberty which is the proudest heritage of this nation. [4plause.] We are 
glad to welcome you here to-night, and our single regret, my fellow-citizens, is 
that you will tarry so short a time with us. [4///ause.] But be assured that 
when we shall again hear of your purpose to visit us, “many an eye will mark 
your coming and look brighter when you come.” 


The CoMMANDER. The fifth regular toast : — 


The Toastmaster. The City of Boston ; Imperial mistress, of Massachu- 
setts Bay, while proudly she clings to her old traditions, she is ever found abreast 
her sister cities in the grand march of civilization.” [4pp/ause.] 


The CoMMANDER. In response to this toast we have with us one of 
our most honored members, and it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you, Lieut. Thomas Savage. [AAp/awse.] 


SPEECH OF LIEUT. SAVAGE. 


Commander and Comrades, —Kissed upon her western boundary by the current 
of that historic river, ‘‘ that in silence windest ” on its journey to the sea, the centre 
of vast iron arteries that constantly pour into her marts the peoples and the prod- 
ucts of a thousand other prosperous towns and cities, Boston sits pre-eminently 
the mistress of that broad expanse ‘of water whose harbor gives anchorage to 
ships flying the flag of every known maritime power. True, we reverence our 
ancient institutions. Our old landmarks, inseparably associated with a nation’s 
heroic struggle for liberty; our Old South Church, our Bunker Hill, our old 
State House, all protected from the invading hand of progress, stand to-day 
monuments of that memorable war in which the men of Richmond and of Boston 
equally shared its glories. From the earliest perils of the infant colony when 
the Ancients furnished the forces which defended the little settlement from the 
attacks of the hostile Indians; through the struggles and privations of its pro- 
vincial existence, during the exciting conflicts of the Revolutionary War, when a 
member of this corps presided at the famous Boston tea party, in all that has 
affected the growth and development of the city of Boston to the present time, 
the deeds of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company have been so closely 
interwoven that the history of the one cannot be written without the other. 
Even within the present year our corps has cheerfully detailed a member for 
duty in the Chief Executive office of the city, that it isa matter of profound re- 
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gret that you cannot to-night hear from his eloquent lips the story of her glory 
and her beauty, while the commission that is charged with the great police powers 
of the metropolis of New England is ably presided over by a past commander of 
our Company. With all our veneration for the past, we are still abreast the times. 

A new court house, from which unpolluted streams of justice flow, challenges 
the beholder’s admiration; a modern public library furnishes a type for similar 
structures in other cities, and the streets of our fathers proving inadequate to 
present needs, we are constructing a great subterranean highway, which, we hope, 
before the winds of a second winter blow, will protect the traveller from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

But with all her material prosperity, Boston's claim to distinction rests upon 
still higher ground. Tt is that all-pervading sense of liberty and justice which, 
planted upon her soil by her Puritan ancestors of two hundred and fifty years 
ago, has been nurtured and fostered to this day by patriots to whom honor and 
principle were dearer than life. Her very air, wafted from the eternal hills of 
New Hampshire, across the fertile and historic meadows of old Middlesex 
County, is vocal with the inspiration of patriotism. Loyalty to God, to country, 
to principle, is the shibboleth that thunders from her pulpits, rings from her halls 
of learning, and guides her commercial and industrial hosts to the achievement 
of honorable ambitions. 

It is with unspeakable happiness we unite with you this evening at the festal 
banquet. All sectional dissensions are relegated to the oblivion of the unhappy 


past, and gladly we hail that unclouded morning, sung by New England’s Quaker 
poet : — 
“When North and South together brought 

Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And side by side in labors free, 

And unresentful rivalry 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought.” 


And to you, loyal sons of fair Richmond, the city of Boston extends a cordial 
invitation to visit within her walls; the drawbridge is down, and to her friends 
her gates are always open. 

In conclusion I can give expression to no happier sentiment than that ad- 
dressed by a late President of the United States — whose character and courtly 
graces eminently fitted him to have been the hero of Lord Tennyson’s King 
Arthur’s Table Round,—addressed Ly him to the Ancients when we did reverent 
homage at the tomb of the immortal Webster: “I wish for you all, length of 
days, vigor of health, and an overflowing measure of prosperity.” (ApPlazse.) 


At this point Mr. Ellyson arose and said: — 


Mr. Commander, —1 have the honor and exceedingly great pleasure of present- 
ing to you the following resolutions, which have been passed by the Common 
Council of the City of Richmond in its session held this evening : — 


Be it ordained by the Common Council of the city of Richmond, That we hail 
with sincere pleasure the presence of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts in our midst, and extend them a most cordial greeting, 
with the assurance of our hope that their stay in our city may be so enjoyable 
that they will ever cherish it with the proudest recollection, and that it may serve 
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as another link in the chain of fraternal and kindly feeling which binds the 
people of Boston and Richmond so closely together. 

Resolved, That the City Clerk be and is hereby instructed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the Company. [Loud applaiise.] 


The ComMANDER. Action will be taken on the resolutions at the 
next regular business meeting of the Company. You will now give your 
attention to the sixth regular toast. 

The ToastMAster. Zhe Army and Navy. Tn every war the United States 
has waged by land or sea, the sons of Virginia and Massachusetts have equally 
shared its perils and its glories. [AAA/uase.] 

The ComMANDER. In response to this toast we have with us one of 
the hustling citizens of the city of Richmond. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Col. Jo. Lane Stern. [Applause.] 


COL. STERN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen,— When I was informed, during the short 
space of time which intervened between your first and second courses at dinner, 
that I was to respond to the toast of the Army and Navy, I began to inquire 
around, as an inspector naturally will do, for the cause of this compliment, not 
being able to understand why, in the presence of the big guns, you should call 
on the infantry men to reply to a toast at this early hour of the evening. I 
found, between the second and third courses, during the short time that inter- 
vened, that I am a substitute for that distinguished son of Virginia, Ex-Gov. 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee.’ [A4/f/awse.] I wish to say that, in the opinion of four 
fifths of the citizens of Virginia, there does not live the man who can substitute 
for Fitzhugh Lee. [4///ause.] It would be his greatest pleasure, I know, to be 
here with you, because he has descended right straight along down from those 
people who have been referred to to-night as making the history of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, and no one more than he would enjoy meeting the sons of 
Massachusetts. I supposed, as things were progressing, that perhaps, as he 
does not live more than a hundred and sixty miles from Richmond, I might get 
his speech here in time for the sixth regular toast; but you have hurried on your 
dinner so rapidly I have been unable to do so, and therefore you are compelled 
to listen to the humble substitute. Your dinner has been hurried from Boston, 
I believe ; and I wish to say that while we look upon you as among the first 
people in the country, and while Boston is the first city and Massachusetts 
among the first States, you are the first people who have transported a dinner 
from Boston to Richmond. [ZLazghzer.] Some of your courses were delayed, 
we know, but we understand it was the fault of the annex boat at New York. 
[ZLaughter.] It must be distinctly understood that the annex line is no part of 
the United States navy. [Zaughter.] When I heard these gentlemen making 
out that Massachusetts and Virginia were the whole Union, I shuddered, as the 
representative of the army and navy, to know howI should connect my lines 
through the vast territory that intervenes, and I was delighted to know that I 
can string them out through your underground railroad. Never having been in 
the army a month, and only in the navy for half an hour (thirty minutes of 
which I was deadly sick), you cannot expect me to do more than to say, with all 
thanks to our Executive for his kind promise, that when we come in contact with 
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foreign nations we will leave the forces of Stonewall Jackson and Sherman, and 
Mr. Knight and Gen. Miles and myself will take care of the country. [Laughter.] 
We will let the forces of Stonewall Jackson stay here and take care of the 
women and children, and let the forces of our old friend Sherman take care of 
the pension roll. [Laughter] 

Twill not detain you by telling you what the army and navy has done, nor 
what it can do, but as the representative of the gentleman for whom I am a 
substitute, as he contributed his services first to the United States Army, and 
then to another army, which never was surpassed and rarely equalled, permit me 
to say for him that there was a great secret known to a few of the Confederate 
leaders ; and, although I was quite a youth, I was sworn into the secret service 
of the Confederate States. (Our friends from Richmond will all remember the 
notary who swore me in—Mr. Ad. Williams.) In this capacity I learned this 
secret, and as there are no newspaper reporters here to-night, I propose to give 
it for the first time. It was the secret design of us leaders that if we did 
establish the Southern Confederacy, to allow Massachusetts to join us. [Loud 
applause and laughter. 


The ComMANDER. The seventh regular toast : — 


Our Country : —Proud enough and strong enough to afford an asylum for 
men of all creeds and nationalities. 


The band then played, “ America,”’ and the whole assemblage joined 
in the singing. 

The ComMMANDER. We have with us to respond to this toast our little 
giant chaplain, Rev. A. A. Berle. [Afplause.] 


THE CHAPLAIN’S RESPONSE. 


Your Excellency, Commander, and Brethren, — You have heard from eloquent 
lips this evening, the story of the achievements of the heroes who in councils of 
state and on fields of battle have welded together this nation of independent 
States into a federal union which we hope, from this time on, will be “one and 
inseparable, now and forever.” [A/plause.] We are exceedingly grateful to our 
brother who has last spoken on behalf of the army and navy, that it was the 
kindly intention of the leaders of the southern forces in our late struggle, to 
accept us as a part of that marvellous nation which they were about to create. 
Fortunately for them and for us, there was “ counsel wiser than prime ministers,” 
greater than the decrees of clashing armies on fields of battle, namely, a Lord 
of Hosts, a Man of War, who himself established that we should be more than a 
nation bound together by armies and navies, a fraternity of brothers, who should 
bear one another’s burdens and so fulfil the royal law of God. [Applause.] 

You have heard of the glories of Massachusetts and Virginia. I speak of 
greater glory than that of either Massachusetts or Virginia, or them both. I 
speak for the vast new territory which has come under the dominion of our flag, 
the increasing number of sovereign States who have joined this mighty union 
and who will continue, as they have begun, to work out not merely problems of 
civilization and government, but problems of humanity and fraternity for all the 
world. I speak for a country which shall teach the nations not merely that 
millions of freemen can be bound together under a government where each is 
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a sovereign and, because a sovereign, a servant, but where each is the priest of 
humanity to teach mankind brotherhood and concord in mutual burden bearing 
[Applause] 

Armies have their place in the development of a world’s civilization. Navies 
are necessary to develop the marvellous resources and the marvellous energies 
of foreign commerce; but more sublime than the building of a “ Monitor” or a 
“Constitution ” was the creation of those splendid forces that will bind the nations 
together and will make forever unnecessary that the army of Sherman and the 
army of Jackson will ever march against a foreign foe, because we will link 
these nations together so strongly in commercial, social, industrial, and fraternal 
union, that even country will disappear from the earth and the song of the angels 
will be realized, because there will be a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, and we shall sing “Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men.” [4 Ap/ause.] 

I am to speak here to-night, Commander, for nationalities — for all nationali- 
ties and all creeds. Great as are the glories of Massachusetts and Virginia, we 
can never forget that they represented but a single side of that composite build- 
ing which to-day we call “ America.” Massachusetts was English, Virginia was 
English, but there were the Swedes in Delaware, the Dutch in New York, the 
Huguenots in the Carolinas, the French in Louisiana, and these are all to-day 
under the same banner and all American, with Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Great and magnificent as is the lineage of your religion and law, it is not great 
enough for the new America to come. Germanic and Roman blood must unite 
together, and to the strong Anglo-Saxon blood that came from the eastern coun 
ties of England must be added the fire and grace of the South, to perfect the 
new America of the next generation. Let me say, in face of the great problems 
that confront our minds to-day, we are accustomed to thinking that America 
means only the English tongue. I need only to remind you of a few significant 
events which have happened in recent years in our land, that there are others. 
Milwaukee is a city with ninety-three per cent of its population of foreign birth 
or extraction. Chicago has ninety-one per cent of foreign birth or extraction ; 

and yet four or five years ago when the issue was presented in Chicago between 
an American and so-called foreign ticket in that city which has ninety-one per 
cent of its population of foreign birth or extraction, the foreign ticket was 
beaten by a majority bigger than all the votes cast for it. [4Af/ause.] Germans 
and Swedes united with the Americans, men of English lineage and blood, in 
the interest of a high civilization which should be based on the integrity of the 
individual, upon purity in government, and high character in public life. We 
are demonstrating that even in this broad land all nationalities may dwell 
together and may learn to respect the common virtues of each. But great as 
has been our power of assimilation of these nations in times past, thoughtful 
minds are moved to inquire whether we had not better stop the great tide that 
is coming to our shores in order that our traditions and heritage may not be lost, 
that our tongue may not perish, that our institutions which we cherish, a free 
and untrammelled pulpit, the free public school, an institution wherein the 
humblest citizen in the country may learn the supreme law of the land, the 
courts which shall be kept incorruptible to protect those interests, — whether in 
the interest of these we ought not to call a halt in order that we may assimilate 
the vast populations already among us. Be that as it may, the fact still remains 
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that all nationalities are here with all their traditions, with all their hopes, with 
all their fears ; but the sublimest thing of all which we have achieved in this 
century of our lifehas been not in our marvellous industrial expansion, not in 
our singular and unique progress, but that we have demonstrated fairly that 
what the forefathers in Massachusetts decreed, that we should have a church 
without a bishop, and a state without a king, has been successfully maintained, 
and from one end of the union to the other every citizen from the highest to the 
lowest may worship God freely according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
without let or hindrance from any man. [Afflause.] We are still unhappily 
divided into numberless sects, but I venture the prediction that as we expand in 
education, as we learn each other’s virtues, we shall lay less stress on the petty 
things that divide us and more upon those great essentials that unite us, and we 
shall learn that the sublimest thing that can characterize a nation’s history, is 
that toleration is its watchword and persecution is never dreamed of in its bor- 
ders. [Applause] And so I congratulate you upon a country of free religion, 
of tolerance in thought whereby the pulpit and the platform, free and untram- 
melled, and whether aman be Christian or pagan, he shall have perfect freedom, 
and as our own great city of Boston taught the country, it should be that every 
man may say what he would say, freely and without hindrance, and men must 
reverently listen if they would improve their minds. [A/plazse.] New occa- 


sions always teach new duties, and when we see the splendid schoolhouse on the . 


hill opposite to the meeting-house, as when we laid the foundations of Harvard, 
we gave her the motto, “ /ritas,” truth, thus in the interest of truth, we seck to 
give the highest knowledge to all. 

Now, brethren, in closing, I cannot lose, as I never shall lose, I hope, while I 
have the privilege with this organization of saying the one word which you know 
is always in my heart and on my lips. Great are our institutions, splendid are 
our achievements, marvellous are the ideas that move us, wonderful are the 
emotions that thrill us day by day, but the great thing for which we stand, after 
all, is character, purity, integrity, and manhood, an untarnished name, a reputa- 
tion which no man can assail, the kind of a name which we can hand to our 
sons and successors and bid them to suffer for them, love them, and defend 
them. Cradled in purity, nurtured in a manhood uncorrupted, be it our high 
resolve in this country —let England boast of her manufactures, France of her 
manners, Germany of her scholarship, and Italy of her art — be it our boast that 
we produce men pure and uncorrupted, the noblest works of Almighty God. 
[Applause.] For two hundred years you have listened to the voices of men 
whom on the first Monday in June you have appointed in the Old South Meet- 
ing House to speak to you in the name of God and man. I recall to you, as we 
stand to-night on southern soil far removed from the Old South Meeting House, 
far removed from the traditions of Massachusetts, far removed from those 
movements which have been the nurturing incidents of our childhood — in the 
name of the two hundred and fifty godly men who have preached the word of 
God in the past, be it our high charge to remember their words and cherish them 
and bring, as the crowning glory of our beloved native land, a mighty manhood 
girded in majesty, a mighty purity glorious to man and more glorious to God. 
[Applazse.] 

1 wish this evening, gentlemen, to ask an exceptional favor of you. We 
have with us this evening in this assembly a man whose name is known through- 
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out all this southern territory, a man to whom as a lad I listened once and whose 
burning words have never left me,— fifty years a pastor and preacher un- 
matched in this city of Richmond, a man of God, the type and the jewel of our 
unexcelled profession. I ask you, gentlemen, to rise in your places to salute in 
honor not only for himself, in memory of your chaplains for two centuries, the 
Rev. Dr. Moses Ioge, of the city of Richmond. [Applause.] 


The entire company arose to salute Dr. Hoge. 


The ComMANDER. Gentlemen, you will please give attention to the 
Rey. Moses D. Hoge. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR. HOGE. 


Mr, Commander and Gentlemen,—1 am honored in being permitted to ex- 
press the pleasure I feel in thus being unexpectedly invited to address this 
great assembly, in terms so courteous and kind as those which have just fallen 
from the lips of my reverend brother. 

Comrades, may I call you such [cries of “ Sure,” “ Sure”), your coming here 
has already done much to accomplish the purpose which you have had at heart, 
and which has been the theme of the eloquent speeches to which we have lis- 
tened to-night, namely, the growth of fraternal feeling among all the citizens of 
this land from North to South and from East to West. [4pplause.] 

The trend of the time in which we live is toward friendship, brotherhood, 
unity. The reverend gentleman who has just taken his seat has told us that this 
is a land in which we may tolerate men of different nationalities and different 
creeds, It gives me pleasure to testify that there is probably not another city 
in all our country where a more fraternal feeling exists among all the denomina- 
tions of those who profess and call themselves Christians than here in Richmond. 
[Applause.] This feeling had a very early origin among us. This morning you 
visited a locality on the eastern border of the city, called “Church Hill.” You 
saw there the venerable Church of St. John, where the Colonial Convention met, 
in which the immortal Henry spoke those words which electrified the land and 
did so much to inaugurate the struggle which ended in American independence. 

There was for many years no edifice on this side of that locality, yet as the 
city grew westward, the two denominations then numerically the strongest — the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopalian — worshipped together every Sunday in the 
Hall of Delegates in the Capitol building. There the strange spectacle was 
seen of one congregation, cumposed of two denominations, ministered to on 
one Sunday by a Presbyterian and on the next by an Episcopalian divine, each 
conducting the service according to the form preferred by himself, the people 
uniting in both and showing no preference for either ! [Agplause.] This happy 
unity was made more close and tender by the warm friendship existing between 
the two pastors, who lived and labored together and died within a few days of 
each other, and then went up to renew their intercourse in the world of love ; 
this ancient amity being the prophecy and the prelude to the harmony which has 
descended to our own day, and which has always been a delightful characteristic 

of the friendly relations between the churches of all denominations in this city. 

I listened with great interest to what the last speaker said about the great 
armies of European nations, and of the coming era when they would be no 
longer needed. For the speedy coming of that era all philanthropists long and 
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pray. I belong to an arbitration society, the object of which is the settlement 
of international disputes without the arbitrament of arms. I believe the time 
will come when nations will learn war nd more; but in the meanwhile it may be 
that the soldier will have occasionally to march in front of civilization for its 
protection. We are sometimes told that the quiet farmer who makes two blades 
of grass flourish where only one grew before is a nobler character than the 
military chieftain. So he may be; but suppose an invading foe comes to trample 
down both blades of grass under his iron heel, what then? I answer, then the 
soldier comes to the front very opportunely. We are told that peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than those of war; and this is true, but while the 
man of peace is endeavoring to enlighten public opinion and to promote uni- 
versal harmony by just laws, true science, and the inventions which lighten toil, 
and the useful arts which minister to the public welfare, if the invading foe, 
regardless of right, and animated by the insolence of might, breaks in with 
aggressive assault, then the voice of arbitration for the time is silenced in the 
din of conflict. It may be that for a while longer the soldier must march, if 
not in the front, at least at the side of civilization, to defend it from barbarous 
assault, and for the suppression of mob violence and organized insurrection. 

In our own country, our reliance is not on huge standing armies, but on the 
patriotic citizen-soldiery constituting “the cheap defence of nations,” efficient 
in the hour of need, and ready to return at once, when his intervention is no 
longer required, to the peaceful industries on which all true prosperity depends. 

The necessity for these interventions will become fewer and with longer inter- 
vals between them, as the mind, the conscience, and the heart of the world 
comes more and more under the influence of celestial truth. There is an 
ordained law of progress and continuous development which will enable human- 
ity ultimately to attain the goal divinely ordained for it. For that coming era 
of truth, justice, love, and righteousness, all good men labor and pray, and with 
one consent we may unite in the adoring invocation of Milton: ‘Come forth 
out of Thy royal chambers, Prince of all the Kings of the earth; put on the 
visible robes of Thy majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre which Thy Father 
hath bequeathed to Thee; for now the voice of Thy bride is calling Thee and 
all creatures sigh to be redeemed.” | AA/ause.] 


The last toast of the evening was : — 


Our Invited Guests: —To you who have contributed so bountifully to the 
pleasure of this occasion, we must paraphrase the familiar quotation. We 
welcome your coming, but will not hasten your going. 


In response to this toast, Capt. Olys said, “I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you one of Virginia’s most distinguished sons, Gen. John 
B. Cary.” 

ADDRESS OF COL. JOHN B. CARY. 

Commander Olys and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of 
Boston, Fellow-Citizens and Fellow-Soldiers, — Coming, most of you, from the 
classic shades of Harvard, and, doubtless imbued with the spirit of literature 
which pervades its very atmosphere, you will readily recall that feature of the 
Greek Symposium which gave the guests in the early courses of the feast the 
rich and generous Falernian, reserving the ruder vintage of the grape until the 
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guests had become drunken and unable to distinguish between the flavor of the 
wines ; and thus it is that, at the close of this entertainment, having enjoyed 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” which has been poured forth so 
copiousiy and so eloquently in the utterance of Virginia’s Chief Executive, and 
the Inspector-General of her army — renowned alike in “ Camp and Court”? — 
I am called upon to respond to a sentiment which provokes no dissent from any 
citizen of Richmond, and to do justice to which requires more fitting phrase than 
can be found in my poor vocabulary. So, slightly paraphrasing the rhetoric of 
the school-boy, I invoke your kind forbearance, and beg that 


“Should I chance to fall below 
The Governor or the gallant beau, 
Don’t view me with a Boston eye, 
But pass my imperfections by.”? 


Standing in the presence of the Sons of Massachusetts and of Virginia, when 
I recall the fact that in our early history the two States were united as one, and 
our sires, led by our matchless Washington, fought der one flag in resistance 
to British tyranny ; and the still more remarkable fact that of all the States of 
this Union, Virginia and Massachusetts are the only two that claim the honored 
title of “ Commonwealth,” it will readily be seen that therevare ties connecting 
them which do not exist to the same extent between some other States. The 
common-weal — “the greatest good to the greatest number” —has ever been 
the star to guide and control the deliberations of each State; and thus during 
the earlier years of our Government, the principles taught by each State have 
fought for the mastery, and alternately molded the legislation and shaped the 
destiny of this country. 

Later on, from the conflict of these principles, we were arrayed in hostile 
lines, and some of you, gentlemen, may have united in the wild cry of “On to 
Richmond ”; but deed breasts were the closed gates which arrested your advance. 
Now that you come as friends, our gates, our homes, our hearts, are open to 
receive you! Happily for us all and for the prosperity of our common country, 
that conflict has ceased; and now that we have an “indissoluble Union of 
indestructible States,” I trust that we all can sincerely adopt the sentiment of 
the poet : — 

‘ Forget, then, the strife and the sorrow, 
Let Love’s silken bondage abide; 
And we'll witness a grander to-morrow 
When we’ march and wel fight, side by side.” 


And thus Virginia welcomes your coming, but will not speed your parting ; 
but, loyal to the flag and the Constitution, will re-echo the sentiment of your 
greatest Statesman : “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.’’ 


The CoMMANDER. Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, I want to take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
respect you have shown our guests this evening, and for the honor you 
have done me in paying such close attention during the speech-making. 
[Applause.] 


This closes the exercises of the evening. 


It was ten minutes past two when the company dispersed. 
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TueEspAy, Oct. 8. 


The men were late in rising this morning, as very few had retired before 
three o’clock, owing to the fact that the banquet speeches had not ended 
until quarter past two. During the forenoon hours carriage drives 
were taken; some of the groups visited Wright’s tobacco factory, others 
inspecting the State Prison whose system of convict labor was a good 
deal of a novelty to them, while others viewed with great curiosity the old 
State Capitol, the church in which Jefferson Davis received the news of 
Lee’s broken lines, and while others went to the Library and City Hall, all 
of which were objects of intense interest to our men. From the top of 
the State House distant views of battle-fields were pointed out by guides, 
and a fine panorama was revealed up and down the James River. 
Although the day was a little threatening and a very slight rain fell, by 
noon the clouds had rolled away and the sun shone in golden glory. An 
early dinner was had, and preparations made for a trip Gown the James 
River, which was tendered by the militia and citizens of Richmond to the 
Ancients. The fine steamer “ Pocahontas ” was chartered for that pur- 
pose, and at half past one o’clock, the boat was well filled by the Ancients 
and their friends. Both the Salem Cadet Band and the Band of the 
Blues accompanied the party. They were stationed at either end of the 
boat, and kept up a continuous concert during the afternoon. In addi- 
tion to that, a fine orchestrion in the saloon of the boat provided a variety 
of musical airs. The following members of the Richmond Militia enter- 
tained the Ancients on board the boat: Gen. A. L. Phillips, Gen. Charles 
J. Anderson, Col. C. O’B. Cowardin, Col. James P. Branch, Col. A. D. 
Landerkin, Maj. Sol. Cutchins of the Blues, Maj. L. T. Christian, Maj. 
F. T. Sutton, Maj. William M. Evans, Maj. D. A. Kuyk, Maj. W. H. 
Sands, Capt. E. Leslie Spence, Capt. J. W. Lookwood, Jr., Capt. Frank 
W. Cunningham, Capt. Charles H. Epps, Lieut. Frank W. Woon, Lieut. 
Frank R, Steel, Sergt. E. D. Hazen, Sergt. H. P. Brown, Sergt. Leroy 
Wattson, Corp. W. P. Klein, anda detachment from the Blues’ Battalion. 

The boat pushed off from the wharf at the appointed hour and steamed 
down the beautiful James River as far as Harrison’s Landing, where a 
full view of Westover was greatly enjoyed. The beauty of the landscape 
on each side of the river was very striking. Among the places which 
aroused comment were Dutch Gap, Varina, the home of Pocahontas, 
Deep Bottom, Pickett’s Landing, Malvern Hill, Shirley, City Point, and 
Jordan’s Light House. The James River is a broad and muddy looking 
stream, but its banks are very picturesque, and in connection with the 
stirring scenes of thirty years ago they aroused the deepest interest in all 
who beheld them. During this sail, entertaining songs, such as “ The 
Blue and the Gray,” “The Sword of Bunker Hill,” etc., were sung by 
Capt. Cunningham and Mr. James R. Branch. Soldiers’ stories were 


———— 
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told and a very happy time was had. The songs and stories followed the 
" serving of a most excellent luncheon on the lower deck. The menu con- 
tained a great variety of dishes, some of which were new to the north- 
eners, and all of which were delicate, rich, and palatable. Fine punches, 
too, and other liquids, with cigars, were provided in abundance, and it is 
safe to say that for many years to come those who partook of that extraor- 
dinary spread will remember its variety and elaborateness. The moon 
shone on the waters as the return trip was made. Songs floated from 
the deck and peals of laughter echoed from the woody banks of the river 
on the run back to Richmond. The boat touched her wharf soon after 
seven o’clock and the guests were driven, as they had come, in carriages, 
to their headquarters. They were often cheered in the streets, and here 
and there red fires were burned in their honor. . 
There was not much inclination for a heavy supper in consequence of 
the extent to which lunch had been indulged in on the boat. But after 
a short rest, the men prepared for Goy. O’Ferrall’s reception at the 
Executive Mansion, a ceremony which began at half past nine o’clock, 
and which was very largely attended by the Ancients and the military 
men of Richmond. The Executive Mansion, as is the custom in the 
South, stands next to the State Capitol, and was beautifully adorned with 
palms and flowers. Music was furnished by the First Regiment Band, 
hidden by handsome palms at one end of the reception-room. Capt. 
Olys and his staff and fully two hundred of the Ancients paid their 
respects to the Governor in the course of the evening. Among others 
present were Col. and Mrs. Wingrave, United States Army, Capt. and 
Mrs. Mattile, United States Army, Lieut. and Mrs. Knight, United 
States Army, Col. Walter H. French, of Washington, Hon. A. Shuman, 
of Boston, Rev. Dr. George Cooper, Hon. W. W. Henry, Dr. Charles 
Blackford, Col. C. O’B. Cowardin, chief of Governor’s staff, Capt. F. W. 
Cunningham, and many other distinguished citizens of Richmond. 

While the reception was in progress, the Salem Cadet Band serenaded 
Gov, O’Ferrall in its most artistic style. The Governor, with the mem- 
bers of his family, came out on the porch, and at the conclusion of the 
serenade His Excellency gracefully thanked the band for the compliment 
paid him. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 9. 


The men were ordered to assemble at half past six on Wednesday 
morning, to form in line fifteen minutes later to take the train for home. 
The day dawned bright, crisp,and clear. It was more like an October 
morning in New England than one of early autumn in the South. There 
was a distinct chill in the air, which toned the men up as they busied 
themselves after breakfast in preparation for the long ride home. At 
quarter to seven o’clock they bade farewell to the Ballard and Exchange 
Hotels, and marched to the railroad station, where, without delay, they 
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boarded the train. The start was not made very promptly, and Capt. 
Cunningham and Col. Cutchins and many other hospitable Virginians 
had ample opportunities to say farewell. At length the start was made, 
amid cheers, and the run to Washington was accomplished in about four 
hours, frequent stops being made at little stations between Richmond 
and the Potomac. There had been no chance to see this country on the 
trip down, as the train passed through it in the dark on Sunday night. 
Between eleven and twelve o’clock the Company reached Washington. 
After a short delay the journey was resumed, and by one o’clock we were 
in Baltimore. The run thence to Philadelphia and Jersey City was with- 
out incident. Luncheon was served on the train and cigars passed 
around. On arriving in Jersey City from Richmond the Company were 
met by the members of the Old Guard of New York, and before alighting 
from the train were taken in charge, every Ancient being flanked by a 
Guardsman and escorted to a steamer especially chartered for the occa- 
sion by the “Old Guard.” A most bountiful banquet was served on 
board and many tales of renewed friendship were told during a most 
delightful sail in New York harbor. The appearance of the two Com- 
panies at nearly every point of interest in the harbor was thé signal for 
the booming of artillery and the shrieking of whistles from the different 
steamers, factories, and military fortifications. Capt. Olys, in behalf of 
his command, thanked the Old Guard through Maj. T. E. Sloan, their 
Commander, for their generous hospitality, and assured him that every 
man in the regiment appreciated and would never forget this occasion or 
the many others for which the Ancients were deeply indebted to the Old 
Guard. He also complimented very highly Capt. White and Lieut. 
Wyatt who accompanied the Ancients on their trip to Richmond 
and so ably represented the Old Guard on that occasion. Maj. 
Sloan in response expressed not only his personal good feeling 
toward the Ancients but that of every member of his command. Upon 
reaching the Fall Piver pier, “Home Sweet Home” was sung, and 
after cheers upon cheers for the Old Guard the Ancients landed and 
immediately embarked upon the steamer “ Connecticut” for Providence 
with happy and most pleasant recollections of the generous, hospitable 
and hearty reception given them by their friends “The Old Guard.” 
The return of the Ancients from a Fall Field Day is always rather 
prosaic; the men were tired with the round of festivities through which 
they had been since the preceding Saturday night, and were glad to wel- 
come a few hours of quietness. After supper the band gave a concert 
in the saloon of the steamer, and the men as a rule retired to rest early. 
‘When they awoke in the morning the boat was docked at Providence. 
Breakfast was served at six o’clock, and at half past seven the train 
started for Boston, where it arrived at quarter past nine. As the Com- 
pany formed outside of the Park Square station, a platoon of police was 
on hand to escort it to the armory. The Salem Cadet Band took its 
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place at the front of the line, and the Company marched through 
Boylston and Washington streets to Adams Square, and from there to 
the armory in Faneuil Hall. 

Upon reaching the armory the men were briefly addressed by Capt, 
Olys as follows : — 


Gentlemen and Officers of the Ancients,—You have often heard the remark 
in this hall about the trip on the Fall Field Day being “the best trip the 
Ancients ever had.” Sometimes I have had doubts of its truth, when 
such declarations have been made; I do not believe there is any doubt in 
the heart of any man who went upon this trip that it has been, with the exception 
of two mishaps, which were due to no fault of the committee or the officers, he 
most successful trip the Ancients ever made. [AAAlause and cries of “Amen.”] 

Iwish to thank you, every man, for the deportment you have maintained 
throughout the journey. It has been the subject of comment among the officers 
and the invited guests ; and nothing in my whole life pleased me better than at 
the banquet in Richmond, where we had so much trouble and delay, and when it 
would have been no fault in anyone to get out of patience, you came to order at 
the rap of the Commander's gavel and paid close attention to the postprandial 
exercises throughout. [AAp/ause] ~ 

Sergeants will now dismiss their companies. [4AA/azse.] 


NOTES OF THE TRIP. 


Just before the command left the depot in Boston, starting south, Maj. 
Jonas F. Capelle, of the 16th Massachusetts Volunteers, called color 
bearer R. S. Byam from the ranks and presented him with a beautiful 
gold G. A. R. badge, on behalf of his comrades of the 16th. Sergt. 
Byam was in the color guard of the 16th in the war, and is an ex- 
president of the 16th Massachusetts Volunteer Association. 


While in Richmond, Capt. Frank W. Cunningham invited a delegation 
of the Ancients to the banquet and reception by the Mystic Shriners at 
the Masonic Temple, on Monday night. 


Mrs. Charles G. Bosher, the wife of the Police Commissioner of 
Richmond, called at the Exchange Hotel on Monday morning. She was 
by her husband introduced to Rev. O. A. Roberts, the historian of the 
Company, and informed him that she was the descendant of two com- 
manders of the Ancients’ command, one of whom was Capt. John Carnes, 
Commodore of the English navy and Commander of the Company in 
1648, and the other one Lieut.-Col. John Carnes, of the English navy, 
who was Commander of the Ancients in 1749, 


A committee of Ancients visited Picket Camp, of Richmond, on Mon- 
day night, and on behalf of Rev. Oliver A. Roberts, of Melrose, Mass. , 
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presented the camp with an old Bible, the history of which is told in the 
following inscription, written on the inside of the cover: “ Presented to 
W. A. J. Nimmons, Company A, First Regiment, S. C. V., by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, in the trenches near Petersburg, Va., November 22, 1864. 
Picked up in the trenches at Petersburg, April 2, 1865, by Oliver A. 
Roberts (now of Melrose, Mass.). One Hundred and Tenth Ohio 
Volunteers.” The donor of the book desired the camp to seek out Mr. 
Nimmons, and, if alive, to turn the volume over to him. 


Monday afternoon Lieut. John E. Cotter left Richmond for home, having 
received a despatch informing him of the dangerous illness of his mother. 
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ROLL OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


PaRADING ON Fatt Freitp Day, 1895, 1n RicuMmonp, VA., 
AS FURNISHED BY THE ADJUTANT, 


Capt. THoMAS J. OLys, Commander. 


Lieut. Joun E.CorreR*.  .. 3 »  .  . First Lieutenant. 
Lieut. ALBERT E. LocKHarr . ‘ : A 5 . Second Lieutenant. 
Capt.Joun C.PorreR . - « . « « «. Adjutant, 

STAFF. 


Capt. Jaco Fortier, Chief of Staf- 

Lieut. EMERY Grover, Paymaster. 

Sergt. Joun H. PEAK, Quartermaster. 
Lieut. Gro. H. ALLEN, Assistant Paymaster. 
Capt. Gro. E. HALL, Commissary. 

Dr. Francis W. GRAvEs, Surgeon. 

Dr. Joun E, Kinney, Assistant Surgeon. 
Dr. ARTHUR E, LEacu, Assistant Surgeon. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


Capt. WARREN S. Davis, Commissary Sergeant. 
Sergt. WILLIAM L. WILLEY, Quartermaster Sergeant. 


HONORARY STAFF. 


Col. ALEXANDER M. Ferris. 
Gen. SAMUEL DALTON. 

Major Aaron A. HALL. 

Col. I. K. Srerson. 

Major LawrENCE N. DUCHESNEY. 
Major Pertiz A. Dyar. 

Capt. WittiaM L. STEDMAN. 


Col. Sipnry M. HEpDGEs. 

Col. WittiaM A, GILE. 

Col. Henry WALKER. 

Lieut. THomMas SAVAGE. 

Col. A. H. GoETTING. 

Major IE. W. M. BaIrLey. 

Major Witi1aM H. Oakes. 

Lieut. A. H. PLAISTED, Lieut. Frank H. Mupce. 

Sergt. ARTHUR FULLER. Lieut. Frank C. BROWNELL. 

Sergt. WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, Sergt. JoserH L. WHITE. 

Lieut. Frep I. CLAYTON. Col. FrepD W. WELLINGTON. 

Dr. Cuas, W. GALLOUPE. Col. Henry E. SMITH. 

Mr. A. SHUMAN. Col. Henry Hastincs. 

Capt. J. HENRY TAYLoR. Major F. W. CuILps. 

Rev. A. A. BERLE. Rev. OLIVER A. ROBERTS. 

Capt. W. H. WuirTe (Old Guard). Adj. Geo. H. Wyarr (Old Guard). 
Sergt. J. H. Harriey. 


* Col. A. M. Ferris was appointed by Capt. Olys to act as First Lieutenant on account of 
Lieut. Cotter’s absence, who was recalled by the death of his mother. 
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Lieut. Epwarp P, CRAMM. Jostan T. Dyer. 


Lieut. CHARLES C. ADAMs. 

Lieut. Frank H. Mupcr. Q.-M. GrorcE P. May. 

Com., Capt. Gro. E. Hatt. QM. Sergt. Joun H. PEAK. 
Sergt. Frep. J. HurcHinson. 


Com.-Sergt. Capt. WARREN S. Davis. 


Ex-Officio Members of Committee. 
Capt. THomas J. Oxys. 
Lieut. Joun E. Correr. 
Capt. Joun C. Porrer. 


Lieut, ALBERT E, LocKHart. 
Lieut. Emery GRovER. 
Lieut. GeorcE H. ALLEN. 


Orderly to the Commander. 
Sergt. FRANK Huckins. 


Orderly at Headquarters. 
Private W. H. Roperrson. 


Sergeant-Major. 
Lieut. E. E. WELLs. 


Hankers to the Commander. 
Lieut. J. SrEARNs CusHING. Lieut. F. M. Trirer. 


Band Guide. 
Private Georce D. Wuire. 


National Color Bearer. 
Sergt. R. S. Byam. 


State Color Bearer. 
Capt. WaLrEr S. Sampson. 


Chaplain, 
Rev. A. A. BERLE. 
FIRST COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Sergt. Joun B. Parrerson, Sergeant. 
Capt. Geo. E. Lovett, Right Guide.  Sergt. Fred E. Bolton, Left Guide. 


Capt. Frederick W. Goodwin. G. H. W. Bates. 

Charles H. Clark. Lieut. William O. Webber. 
Thomas W. Flood. Hugh L. Stalker. 

John L. McIntosh. Sergt. H. H. Litchfield. 
Albert E. DeRosay. John B. Smith. 


Ernest O. Bartels. Dr. Eugene S, Taylor. 
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SECOND COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 
Capt. J. HENry Brown, Sergeant. 


Lieut. Thomas J. Tute, Right Guide. Sergt. Frank H. Cowan, Left Guide. 


John White. Chas. E. Howe. 

James W. Robinson. William S. Best. 

William B. Wood. Capt. Philemon D. Warren. 
Geo. D. Russell. Lieut. Edward A. Hammond. 
James Ellis. J. L. R. Eaton. 

William L, Coon. Albert L. Richardson. 


THIRD COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Sergt. WiLtiAm H. Lorr, Sergeant. 


George L. Smith, Right Guide. H. C. Woodbury, Ze/t Guide. 
Capt. Warren E. Riker. Cyrus J. Hatch. 

Dr. Louis E. Morgan. Mahlon E. Brande. 

Joseph Hubbard. Charles D. B, Fiske. 
Charles F. Worthen. | George H. Welden. 

William M. Colby. Major Augustus L. Smith, 
Walter S. Brewer. Jonathan Bigelow. 


FOURTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 
Sergt. JAcon BENsEMOIL, Sergeant. 
Lieut. Geo. W. Wilkinson, Right Guide. Sergt. Henry G. Weston, Le/t Guide. 


Lieut. Elmar A. Messinger. Dr. A. C. Daniels. 
William H. Marsh. Lieut. William G. Fish. 
William A. Battey. D. E. Makepeace. 
Lieut. O. P. Richardson. Charles S. Damrell. 

S. Worcester Hayden. Nathan B. Basch. 
Charles H. Porter. Boardman J. Parker. 


FIFTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Sergt. GeorcE L. Loox, Sergeant. © 
Capt. Chas. W. Knapp, Right Guide. Sergt. C. A. Meserve, Left Guide. 


Capt. William Hatch Jones. F. W. Richards. 

Lowell M. Maxham. ¥ Lieut. Benjamin F. Barnard. 
C. E. Cummings. William H. Lee. 

Fred H. Adams. F. O. Vegelahn. 

F. W. Hilton. J. W. Palmer. 

D. B. Smith. J. M. Usher. 
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SIXTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Sergt. JosepH W. SAWYER, Sergeant. 
Frank J. Scott, Right Guide. 


S. W. Brackett. Fred McQuesten. 
Peter Morrison. E. H. Grover. 
William Maynard. Edgar W. Jones. 


Thomas H. Warding. George B. Ketchum. 
Francis M. Learned. Daniel B. Badger. 
J. W. McIndoe. T. B. K. Marter. 


SEVENTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Lieut. Frep McDonatp, Sergeant, 


William P. Stone, Right Guide. H. L. Kincaide, Left Guide. 
W. L. Hilton. Robert Burlen. 

J. H. Sherman. F. G. Davies. 

Louis G. A, Fatteaux. William Oswald. 

George Gorman. Lieut. Chas. M. Raymond. 


Lieut. J. Payson Bradley. Moses E. Chandler. 


VETERAN COMPANY. 


Joun S. DAMRELL, Sergeant, 


Col. D. L. Jewell, Right Guide. Col. A. T. Pierce, Left Guide. 
Dr. G. F. Walker. Chas. W. Ripley. 

J. E. Daniel. Fred T. Rose. 

Col. S. N. Proctor. Capt. A. E. Proctor. 

H. W. Patterson. Sergt. Geo. M. Potter. 

Henry S. Cogswell. Hobart L. Hussey, 

George Bliss. George J. Cross. 

Dexter Pratt. Capt. Geo. L. Goodale. 

Geo. H, Innis. Sergt. E. T. Chapman. 


FIRST COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


Sergt. BENJAMIN W. ROWELL, Sergeant. 
Sergt. Arthur H, Newman, Right Guide. George E. Hilton, Left Guide. 
J. Herbert Bowen. Francis W. Flitner. 
Lieut. Joseph A. Plummer. Lieut, Edward Kakas, 
William V. Abbott. Stephen B. Clapp. 


Charles T. Witt. James M. Hilton. 
Anthony Cunio, Major N. W. Norcross. 
F, F. Favor, William Carter. 

Chas. M. Pear. Sergt. John Galvin. 

T. C. Ashley. Sergt. Winslow B. Lucas. 


Theodore A. Manchester, Left Guide. 
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SECOND COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


Sergt. FRED M. Purmort, Sergeant. 
William H. Lockhart, Right Guide. Sergt. Edward E. Snow, Left Guide. 


Dr. F. W. A. Bergengren, Edward F. Smith. 
John M. Leary. Stanley Cunningham. 
John B. Renton. Norman P. Hayes. 
Albert H. Stearns. Charles H. Mitchell. 


Moses J. Grodjinski. John S. Williams. 
Walter Burns. 
DETAILED AS GUARD. 


Lieut. Epwarp SuLLIvaN, Lieutenant. 


Corp. Wm. H. Mills. Augustus Andrews. 


George E. Adams. H. W. Tombs. 
Frank C. Hyde. J. D. Nichols. 
Geo. A. Levy. E. G. Foster. 
Charles Leighton. J. G. Young, Jr. 


F. H, Ivers. 


At the first meeting of the Company after the visit to Richmond, Va., 
Lieut. Thomas Savage offered the following resolution, which was unan- 
imously passed, and copies forwarded to each of the organizations 
named: — 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity to formally express the gratification experienced 
in their recent visit to Richmond, Va.: To His Excellency, Gov. Charles T. 
O’Ferrall, for his royal greetings in behalf of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and his personal courtesies; to the Mayor and City Council of the municipality ; 
to BrigGen. A. L. Phillips, Chairman, and the gentlemen of the Committee of 
Arrangements; to Rev. Dr. George Cooper and the First Baptist Church; to 
Maj. Sol. Cutchins and the Richmond Light Infantry Blues; to Capt. F. W. 
Cunningham and the Westmoreland and Commercial Clubs, for their generous 
welcome and liberal hospitality. To the Henrico Light Dragoons, the Stuart 
Horse Guards, the Richmond Howitzers, and the First Regiment of Virginia, — 


« All brave in arms, well trained to wield 
‘The heavy halberd, brand and shield,’ 


for efficient and magnificent escort, we send assurances of a deep sense of grati- 
tude and a cheerful recognition of obligation, To your grand old State we bore 
a lofty respect and admiration for her history and her citizens; we departed with 
those sentiments stimulated by the added bond of friendship. 

To our liege allies, the Old Guard of New York, who, upon the occasion of 
our recent visit to Richmond, Va., cheered our returning feet by hearty saluta- 
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tions and generous entertainment, we renew our assurances of good-fellowship, 


and 
‘* While there’s life on the lip, while there’s warmth in the wine, 
One deep health we'll pledge, and that health shall be thine.” 


Bostox, Noy. 11, 1895. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


GovERNoR’s OFFICE, 


RIcHMOND, VA., Dee. 18, 1895. 
Mr. Grorce H. ALLEN, 


Clerk Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Massachusetts, 
Funeuil Hall, Boston, Mass.: 


My dear Sir, — Yours of the 16th ult., conveying to me the vote passed by 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company at its last meeting, is to hand, 
and in response I beg to thank you for your courtesy. 

I need hardly assure you how much I appreciate this action of your noble 
organization and the graceful manner in which they have expressed their good- 
will, I always recall their visit with the greatest pleasure, and will not soon 
forget their sojourn in Richmond. 

With kindest wishes for the future welfare and prosperity of the Company, I 
am, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. T. O’FERRALL. 


Lapizs HoLLywoop MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 21, 1896. 


To THE ANCIENT AND HonorABLE ARTILLERY Company, 
Boston Mass.: 


GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the Hollywood Memorial Association, held on 
the 2oth inst., I was instructed to write and tender to you oar heartfelt thanks 
for the touching tribute paid by you to the memory of our Confederate heroes, 
who rest in our soldiers’ section of Hollywood Cemetery. 

The ladies of this association were much gratified by the beautiful memorial, 
and many of them visited the spot and expressed their appreciation, but our | 
association holds but three regular meetings in the year, and this one, held on 
Gen. Lee’s birthday, is the first one since your visit to our city, and, therefore, 
this is the first opportunity we have had to take any formal action in regard to 
your most gracious and touching act. Please accept our grateful acknowledg- 
ments and hearty wishes that we may soon again have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you to our city, 

Very sincerely yours, 


KATE PLEASANTS MINOR, 
Secretary H. M. A, 
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SMOKE TALKS. 


The usual monthly smoke talks of the Company, in November and 
December, 1895, and January, 1896, were held in Faneuil Hall, and at 
each gathering something like one hundred and twenty-five members and 
guests were present. The gathering on the 22d of February was held 
at the Quincy House where the Company to the number of three hundred 
assembled at about 2 o’clock, and at 3 o’clock proceeded to the dining 
hall where was served the following 


AALE NU. 


Blue Points, Deep Shell. 


Soup. 
Green Turtle. Consommé & Ia Royal. 
Radishes. 
Fish. 
Broiled Fresh Salmon with Green Peas. 
Parisienne Potatoes. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Removes, 


Sirloin of Beef aux Champignons. 
Roast Philadelphia Capon, Spiced Gooseberries. 
Young Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 
Delmonico Potatoes. Asparagus. Freach Peas. 


Entrees. 
Small Lobster Patties, Cream Sauce. 
Pineapple Fritters, Vanilla Flavor. 
Mayonnaise of Chicken. 


Fruit Ices. Royal Gem Cigars. 
Game. 
Mallard Duck. Red Head Duck. 
Julienne Potatoes. Currant Jelly. 
Sweets, 
Frozen Pudding, Wine Jelly. 
Dessert, 
Oranges. Bananas. Grapes. 
Jordan Almonds. Confectionery. 
Vanilla, Strawberry, and Pistachio Ice Creams. 
Assorted Cake. Sherbet. Black Coffee. Cigars. 


After the dinner service, which was one of the best ever served for the 
Company, Capt. Olys opened the after-dinner speaking with a pleasant 
welcome to everybody, extolling the virtues of Washington, recounting 
the glories of the Ancients, and assuring all his companions of the very 
great honor, pride, and pleasure which he felt in being accorded the 
privilege, as their commander, to preside at this dinner. Col. Henry 
Walker, with stirring eloquence, set the pitch, and struck it on a very 
strong and sturdy American key. Capt. J. Payson Bradley recited the 
original triplet : ‘George Washington; first in war, first in peace, first 
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in the hearts of his countrymen,” without which recitation on that great 
and glorious anniversary, no celebration could be complete. 

Col. Horace T. Rockwell declared emphatically his belief that the com- 
ing trip of the Ancients was to develop into an event of international 
importance, and that it would do more than any other one thing to cement 
the ties that bound the two countries. There would be no war. 

Past-Commander Capt. James A. Fox made a very eloquent response, 
speaking of the previous visit of a delegation of the Company to London 
in 1887, and the magnificent reception in its cordiality and generous hos- 
pitality then given them by the Honourable Artillery Company on the 
occasion of its three hundred and fiftieth anniversary. He alluded to 
the fact that during the command of Col. Wilder, Prince Albert had 
been made an honorary member of the Company, and later the name of 
the Prince of Wales was also placed upon the roll. He spoke of the 
reception which the Company gave to the members of the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London when it celebrated its own two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in 1888. 

Lord Salisbury had made his statement, but when that good woman, 
the Queen, spoke, the Premier revised his message, and there would be 
war. We would live together, the two great English-speaking nations, 
at peace. He appealed for the support of every Ancient who could not 
go, to the end that the Company might acquit itself with honor, and 
maintain the pride and glory of this old command. 

Capt. Fox raised a laugh at the close when he said he would add to 
the couplet, “Oh, ye Ancients, no long orations,”? ‘* And oh, ye An- 
cients, no deep potations.”? 

Sergt. Joseph L. White, at the desire of the Captain, sang the “ Blue 
and the Gray,” prefacing it by the statement that it had been sung in 
Richmond, from whence the Company had taken everything it could that 
was n’t nailed down, They would have carried away the city itself, but 
the State House was so old that it was not safe to move it. 

Comrade White gave, as a response to an encore, “ My Native Land,” 
which roused the enthusiasm to the highest pitch. 

Then Col. Hedges was called up and prefaced what he was about to 
say by presenting to one who had given of his efforts and his purse 
whenever the Ancients proposed any movement, and one who was to 
play a very important part in the coming trip abroad, the badge of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, which he hoped he would 
ever wear with honor to himself and the old Command. A magnificent 
heavy gold badge encrusted with three sparkling diamonds was pinned 
upon the breast of Band Master Jean M. Missud, who expressed his 
thanks in a few words, pledging himself to wear it with honor to the 
Command. The badge hangs by a chain from an open music score upon 
two crossed bugles. Surrounding the device of the Company beneath 
the militant arm of the Commonwealth, in letters of black enamel, are 
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the letters ‘‘ A. and H. A. Company, 1638-1895.’” On the reverse is 
inscribed, “ Presented to Jean Missud as a token of appreciation from 
friends of the A. & H. A. Company.” The Ancients gave their popular 
band master three rousing cheers. : 

After this episode, Col. Hedges read a letter from Mr. A. Shuman, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, who stated the condition of the 
fund, as before alluded to. He alluded to the fact that as this year 
marked his silver anniversary as a member of the Ancients, he should 
take great pleasure in presenting to every member who went upon the 
trip, as well as to every subscriber, one of the handy leather pockets, a 
very convenient and handsome souvenir in itself, together with a special 
silk lapel button and badge, to be worn on the trip, and to be exchanged 
on the other side for the London badges. He made an earnest appeal 
for snpport to the fund, and expressed his firm belief that this visit was 
to prove of international importance to the people of both countries, 
quoting Hon. Edward Phelps, late Minister at the Court of St. James, 
as to the strong social ties which bind the two nations. 

The subscriptions were then started round the table and the response 
was one of the most interesting features of the dinner. As the names 
of different donors were read from time to time there were tremendous 
outbursts of applause, and no happier gathering even of this very happy 
body is known to its history. 

As the enthusiasm quieted down somewhat, Capt. Olys introduced 
Mr. Terry of London as one who could sing a song or tell a good story. 
Mr. Terry was given a tumultuous greeting in the hearty Ancients’ 
fashion. He said he feared to sing, for were he to try, he would clear 
the hall. Nor could he make a recitation, because, when doing that it 
was essential to him to have the footlights between him and the public, 
but he wanted to tell them what a great honor he felt it to be to him that 
he was privileged to stand among them there on this occasion. He had 
heard them speak of the Father of their Country with their hearts full 
as they should be for him. 


“We English people, I think,” he said, “share your feeling, but we cannot 
help feeling, at least I cannot, a regret that he should have been the cause of 
separating us. 

“ Because of the patriotism which you exhibit, all of you, and by the cordial 
welcome which you gave me, by the heartiness with which you take the English- 
man as a brother, into your friendship, I hope that you in England will have 
the same thing shown you, and I believe that you will. I hope that my country 
will extend to you the same generous welcome that you have accorded me here 
to-night. ‘There is no spirit between us except a great love for your country. 
Gentlemen, drink with me a toast to the memory of one who founded the great- 
est, I think, but one—you will pardon me, because I cannot except my own 
country —but the memory of one who founded one of the grandest nations in 
the world — George Washington.” 
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The Company rose in cheers for their guest. 

Col. Ferris made his report of his recent trip across the water to see 
the committee of the parent company. He spoke of the cordial friendli- 
ness of his reception in spite of the fact that on the day he sailed Presi- 
dent Cleveland had come out with a message of very belligerent tone, of 
which he knew nothing until he landed in Southampton eight days after. 
When he read it he did n’t know whether they would propose to dine with 
him or fight with him, but for the five days he spent in London with 
them, the only thing that was said was: “ We think your President made 
an error, but we think that our Premier made a still greater one.” There 
was nothing but the broadest generosity and the noblest hospitality shown, 
and he felt sure that as soon as the Ancients touched foot in Liverpool 
they would be very soon made to feel that each man of them had a friend 
at his shoulder. 

The man who did not go on this trip would miss the grandest event 
that could happen in his life. He spoke with admiration of King’s Res- 
taurant Holborn, where the great dinner of the Ancients will be given. 
Its ceiling is fifty feet above the floor, and the decoration is the richest 
and most magnificent that money could buy. He knew of no dining hall 
like it in America. Its main ante-room, which will probably be used as a 
reception room, was as large as the room in which they were then dining. 
He appealed for a generous subscription. 

After Col. Ferris came the Rev. Percy Browne, the chaplain, in a witty 
address, in which he defended the right of the American to idealize his 
great countrymen. 

Gen. Martin spoke of the noble record of the members of the Ancients 
on many fields in all the wars. No other command had a membership so 
proud as their own. 

Rev. Adolph Berle made the benediction, and sent everybody home 
happy and brimful of patriotism. 

The great dining hall presented a very animated picture and no expense 
was spared by Messrs. Sinclair and Mann, the proprietors, to make the 
dinner a success. The colors of the Ancients, the stars and stripes, and 
the white flag with the Indian were draped each side of the Commander's 
chair. The tables were bedded in ferns, pinks, Jack roses, jonquils, and 
narcissus. The chairs were placed just as close as it was possible to 
wedge menin, Loyalty, patriotism, love of country, permeated from end 
to end of the great apartment. 

Among the familiar faces were those of the officers of the grand old 
company, of course: Capt. Thomas J. Olys, First Lieut. J. E. Cotter, 
Second Lieut. A, E. Lockhart, Adj. J. C. Potter, and of the past com- 
manders, Capt. James A. Fox, ex-Mayor of Cambridge, Capt. Cushing, 
Col. Henry Walker, Gen. Augustus P. Martin, Col. Alexander M. Ferris, 
Col. Sidney M. Hedges, Capt. Jacob Fottler, Capt. William H. Jones, 
Capt. A. A. Folsom, Mr. Caleb Chase, Capt. John Mack, Col. Horace T. 
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Rockwell, Capt. Samuel Hichborn, and besides Mr. Terrey of London, 
Gen. W. S. Choate of Augusta, Lieut. Clarke of Portland, Rev. Percy 
Browne, Chaplain of the Ancients, Rev. Adolph Berle, past Chaplain of 
the Company, the veteran clerk, Lieut. George H. Allen,, without whom 
no occasion would seem complete, Elbridge G. Allen, Supt. of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Capt. William H. Jones, past 
commander, Gen. Samuel Leonard of the old Thirteenth Massachu- 
setts, who, though blind, entered heartily into the good fellowship of the 
occasion. 


The thirteenth day of March was this year celebrated as the Charter 
Day of the Company, instead of the seventeenth as in former years, it 
having been discovered that the date so long claimed was in error. 

The Company to the number of about two hundred assembled at the 
Revere House at about six o’clock, and a reception was held in the par- 
lors of the hotel until 7.30 o’clock, when proceeding to the dining halls 
the following bill of fare was served : — 


JIAENV. 


Oysters. 
Mock Turtle. Consommé Brunoise. 
Radishes. 
Fried Smelts & la Tartare. 
Potato Croquettes. Cucumbers. 


Sirloin of Beef aux Champignons. 
Young Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 
Boiled Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 


Browned Potatoes. Peas. String Beans. 
Vol au Vent of Chicken la Reine. Banana Fritters, Glacé Benedictine. 
Charlotte Russe. Wine Jelly. Frozen Pudding. 


Ice Cream. Assorted Cake. 


Water Crackers. Fruit. Cigars. 
Black Coffee. 


Roquefort Cheese. 


At the conclusion of the dinner Capt. T. J. Olys, standing before the 
crepe-draped flags of the nation and of the Commonwealth, made a few 
brief remarks before introducing the speakers of the evening. He 
said :— 


To-night we celebrate the two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary of the 
granting of the charter of this grand old Company. Our forefathers when they 
founded this Company, builded better than they knew. I wish the dear old souls 
could be with us to-night. 
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We also celebrate, for the first time, the charter day of the Company, March 
13. I have the honor of introducing Capt. A. A. Folsom, who will tell you how 
this interesting discovery was made. 


Capt. Folsom said in part : — 


I have here a most interesting volume, the first history of the Company. It 
was published in 1820 by Zachariah Whitney, a member of the Company. Until 
to-day we have always celebrated March 17, and the change was brought about 
in a very curious way. 

One day on the street, I met Historian Roberts, who quite surprised me by 
telling me that April 21, 1638, was our charter day, and that there was a memorial 
tablet in Faneuil Hall confirming his statement. 

A short time after that, James Longley came into my office. He had just 
settled up the estate of a Miss Osgood whose father was Captain of the Company 
in 1809, and had found among other effects of old Capt. Osgood, a curious old 
roll which stated that April 24 was the day. I then went down to see the Faneuil 
Hall tablet, and found that April 24 and not 21, as Mr. Roberts said, was 
inscribed on it. 

I then went up to the State House to search the old records, and found that 
they showed that the charter was granted on the thirteenth day of the first month, 
which, according to the old calendar then in vogue, was March 13. The mistake 
of the seventeenth was due to a motion in the council of which Robert Keayne, 
our first commander, was a member recognizing the Company. It was on the 
seventeenth of the third month, which was May. 


Lieut. Thomas Savage told of his recent trip to Washington and his 
visit to Washington Lodge of Masons. He said that the lodge was in 
an old building, and that the lodge room was about fifty by thirty feet, 
In it is the chair that was used by George Washington when he was 
master of the lodge, and for which the lodge refused an offer of $10,000 
from the World’s Fair, which wanted it to put on exhibition. His 
masonic apron is also there, and the clock that was stopped at 10.30 
o’clock, the hour of his death, by the attendant physician, and which has 
never been wound since. The keys of the Bastile, which were brought 
over to this country by Lafayette, “and,” said the speaker, “I thought it 
was fit that they should be left in a country where there was universal 
freedom.” 

Lieut. J. Payson Bradley said: — 


For the first time we know our birthday. It is said that it is a wise child that 
knows his own father, but here is an instance where a company has been in 
ignorance of its birth until to-night. When I look at those flags that are behind 
the Commander and see them draped with the emblem of mourning, it compels 
me to say that the company to a man, irrespective of politics, has been grieved 
at the loss of so true an executive, who was the friend of the lowly as well as the 
man of wealth, 

Let a man’s praises be sung when he is dead, but I believe in patting him on 
the back when he is alive. The little that we might do or say might give a man 
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the strength that was needed to put him ona course of upward movement, and 
which would lead to success. Be true to the obligations you have taken. Let 
us all pledge our friendship, one to the other, regardless of all else. 


Private Jos. L. White was called upon, and before he sat down sang 
for the gathering “Old Friends ” and “ The Blue and Gray.” 

Col. Sidney M. Hedges told of the trip to England, and said that he 
was assured that the Prince of Wales would attend the grand banquet of 
the Company to be given in that city, 

There were other speeches and other songs and stories, and this, the 
first celebration of the Company's birthday anniversary, on what is 
guaranteed to be the correct date, was voted a great success. 

Among the past Commanders present were: Capt. Folsom, Capt. Fox, 
Gen. Martin, Col. Smith, Col. Walker, and Col. Hedges. 

The special guests of the Company were: Capt. Quimby, Lieut. Nos- 
trom, Lieut. Dana, Sergt. Monks, and Corp. Atton of the First Infantry, 
M. V. M., the young gentlemen who are assisting in drilling the London 
contingent, Mr. F. F. Whiting, superintendent of the South Armory, 
Mr. H. H, Gardner, Mr, F. A. Buttrick, Mr. Frank L. Whitcomb, Mr. 
E. H. Nelson, Col. G. A. Dixon and Col. A. T. Hilbourn. 


The nineteenth day of April, the anniversary of Lexington and Con- 
cord, having been designated as Patriots Day in 1895 by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and as a legal holiday in place of the Fast Day desig- 
nated by His Excellency for many generations, has been assumed as a day 
of celebration by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. This 
year, the date falling on Sunday, the celebration was on Monday the 
twentieth of the month. A reception was held by the commissioned offi- 
cers at the American House from two to three o’clock, at which hour the 
Company, to the number of two hundred and eighty, repaired to the spa- 
cious dining ha!l of the hotel for dinner, 

The dining-room was decorated with superb palms, so large as to touch 
the ceiling of the lofty room. Back of Capt. Olys’s chair were crossed 
upon the wall the banners of the nation and the Company. 

An orchestra and several good solo performers furnished music during 
the dinner and at intervals between the speaking. That many of these 
were old favorites was shown by the warmth of the reception accorded 
them. 

At the cross table sat Capt. Thomas J. Olys, Lieut. John Cotter, Lieut. 
A. E. Lockhart, Adjt. John Potter, Lieut. Thomas Savage, Hon. Thomas 
J. Gargan, Col. Henry Thomas, Capt. James A. Fox, Capt. Samuel 
Hichborn, Col. Henry Walker, Capt. A. A. Folsom, Rev. A. A. Berle, 
Col. August A. Goetting, Col. Sidney M. Hedges. 

At the reception one of the features was the exhibition of the invitation 
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which is to be sent to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to partici- 
pate in the banquet which is to be given by the Company to the Honoura- 
ble Artillery Company of London. 


Field Marshal His Royal Highness, 


Albert Edward Prince of Wales, 


KG-KT-KP-GCB-GCSI-GCMG-GCIE &«¢ &¢ 
Captain General and Colonel 
The Honourable Artillery Company 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


of Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


request the honor of your presence 


at a Banquet 
complimentary to the parent company 


The Honourable Artillery Company 


of London 
at Kings Hall Holborn Restaurant London, 


Thursday evening July ninth, 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-six 
at eight o'clock. 


The invitation is printed on white satin, with a border of artillery red 
broadcloth some two inches wide, and the whole is enclosed in a morocco 
leather case, eighteen by fifteen inches, with silver clasps. 

At the long tables sat brigadier generals, colonels, majors, captains, 
lieutenants, and innumerable non-commissioned officers and privates, who 
have served the country and State in various fields. 

The special guests of the Ancients were the officers of the 1st Infantry, 
M. V. M., who have been preparing the Company for their European 
trip, and consisted of Capt. George F. Quinby, Lieut. C. F. Nostrum, 
Lieut. F. S. Domes, Lieut. J. W. Dana, Sergt. C. Monks, Sergt. F. R, 
Moore, Corp. H. L. Smith, Corp. R. J. Moroth, Corp. W. J. Chadbourne. 

There was also present Capt. Graves and Lieut. Slee of the 8th Infantry, 
and Capt. G. F. H. Murray of the oth Infantry, M. V. M. 

The menu for the occasion was : — 
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AMERICAN! HOUSE, APRIL 20, 1896. 


Bluepoints. 
Radishes. Olives. Gherkins. 


Purce St. Germain, aux Croutons. 
Consommé Britannia. 


Imported English Sole, with Oyster Crabs. 
Cucumbers. Potatoes Delmonico. 


Roast Philadelphia Capon a la Pojarsky. 


Filet of Beef, Mushrooms. 


Fried Sweet Potatoes. Biitter Beat 
ns. 


New England Punch. Cigarettes. 


Lobster en Robdene, aux Piments. 
Banana Fritters 4 ]’Anisette, 
Croustade of Oyster Plant. 
Lettuce Salad. 


Tees, Petits Fours. Biscuit Glace. Fruits. 


Turkish Coffee. Cigars. 


Capt. Thomas J. Olys, commander of the Company, in his opening 
address said : s 


“Once again we find ourselves celebrating a day which in the wisdom of the 
Commonwealth has been set apart for the rehersal of the deeds of patriot sires, 
and which for its better understanding has been designated ‘ Patriots ‘Day.’ ( 

“Tt'is not, I understand, for the purpose of making this day more especially 
glorious in patriotic ideas that the day has been chosen, for to the citizen of the 
American Republic, who has a proper appreciation of his duty and privilege, 
every day should be a patriots day, and each day give evidence of the lo alt ma 
love which he bears to his country. gece 

“Yetitisa wise custom which keeps constantly before the minds of the people 
the facts of their country’s origin, the sacrifices by which it was builded. ie 
enormous cost of men and money and suffering through which our national 
existence has been established, that the succeeding generations may, when occa- 
sion demands, be equally ready to sustain their country’s honor Gudaasigets its 
highest traditions unsullied to the end. Z 

“This occasion has for us to-day an especial significance. The name of this 
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holiday was chosen by the man who lately filled the highest executive oftice in 
this Commonwealth, and who has passed on to his reward. It is just that we 
should pause here a moment and lay our chaplet of praise upon the bier where 
rest the mortal remains of our fearless champion of freedom, Jaw and human 
rights, the late Goy. Frederic T. Greenhalge. 

“ As an executive officer he was decisive, dignified and brave, as a citizen he 
was loyal, faithful and incorruptible; as a gentleman and scholar he was in the 
line of the noble predecessors in his high office, and worthy of the succession. 
His will be an honorable and honored name in the annals of the Commonwealth. 

“Other memories come crowding in on this day of which we may speak briefly 
just a word. It suggests that other April day, when treason’s bullet called from 
the throne of America’s glory the faithful and beloved Abraham Lincoln. 
Never will this month roll over the head of the citizens of this country without 
their recalling the dread intelligence which made not only a nation but the world 
mourn because one of its greatest and noblest had been suddenly taken away. 

“A step farther backward, and we find ourselves in the midst of the patriotic 
gatherings which gave the first intimations of the coming American revolution. 
We see the men of Concord, 

« By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled; 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world;’ 


and we know that the birth-travailing of a new nation has begun. 

“We think of Lexington and the quick succession of events by which the 
patriot mind was stirred to its very depths as the true state of the case dawned 
upon them. We think of Paul Revere and the memorable midnight ride, and 
we rejoice in them all. Let them ever be dear to every heart. Let them be 
sung in song and told in story. Let eloquent lips still cause the public assembly 
to thrill with the mention of these noble deeds. Americans we are, and in all 
things American we shall most heartily rejoice. 

“One fact alone I wish to bring to your attention in closing. No war in which 
our country has ever engaged was a war of pure destruction, or engaged in for 
the suppression of human rights or the humiliation of a people. Others have 
fought for plunder and conquests. Others have delighted to tread upon their 
foes. Not so with the patriot sires of the American nation. 

‘ Their every battlefield is holy ground, 
Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone, 
How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound; 
While the mere victors may appall or stun 
‘The servile and the vain, such names will be 
A watchword, till the future shall be free.’ ” 


Capt. Olys introduced as the first speaker Col, Henry A. Thomas, 
who began with a few words of thanks for his reception, and a neat hit 
at his friend Berle, who he said looked so little like a minister that there 
ought to bea sign put on him like the one seen in hotel corridors, “ This 
way to the fire escape.”” It took the Ancients about a minute to see 
where this remark led, but when they did they showed their appreciation 
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of it in a way which made further speaking impossible for the time 
being. 

Col. Thomas referred to the immigration question, and in this connec- 
tion spoke of the aid which Lafayette and other foreigners had furnished 
this country. He told eloquently of the words of Gov. Andrew, in war 
times, when he presented to the regiment of Irish-born volunteers, 
about to start to the front, the white flag of Massachusetts. 


“We believe,” he said, “in opening the doors to all men so long as they are 
intelligent, but we do not want men to come here in rags, and in such ignorance 
that they need officers to stand over them with a revolver to keep order. I 
believe the portals should be carefully guarded that we may be able to keep the 
traditions handed down to us by the fathers.” 


He then referred to the events which had occurred on April 19 in dif- 
ferent years, and said that patriotism stood on the one hand and union 
on the other. 

Lieut. Thomas Savage said : 


“This day is dedicated to the service of all that we hold noblest and truest 
in the fabric of our national existence. Closed are the chambers of commerce ; 
ceased is the busy hum of industry; the artisan and mechanic turn from their 
daily avocations and a mighty nation pauses to do homage to the men whose 
courage and whose fidelity to principle have created, developed and maintained 
the government above which and under which we live. 

“ Our country is broad enough and grand enough to welcome the honest man 
who seeks to rear his home and raise his family surrounded by its blessings : 
let it be strong enough and vigilant enough to bear the criminal and foreign 
pauper from its body politic. 

‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.’ 

“ So long as a strict adherence to the principles that guided our fathers ani- 
mates the Republic shall the Union grow strong and great; when falls that 
policy and the spirit of this day is forgotten, let midnight veil the prophecy.” 


Hon. Thomas J. Gargan was introduced by Capt. Olys as a man who 
was not a member of the organization, but whom it was hoped would very 
soon to become such. 

Mr. Gargan began by referring to the dual duty which the day per- 
formed in commemorating two historic events, both of which he desig- 
nated as martyrdoms. One was Lexington and Concord, the other 
Baltimore. 

“What is behind this day? There must be something behind it, as there is 
behind every day which thus attracts the attention. This is the first thought, 
that our revolution was not a rebellion, but a demand that local government 
should be respected and our rights remain inviolate. England was the 
aggressor. The Reconstruction Act of 1774 caused the battle of Lexington. 

“The germ of government was in the New England town meeting. Then 
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came the declaration that all government should rest upon the consent of the 
governed. We have been working out an experience of this for the last one 
hundred years, which has refuted all the arguments which had been advanced 
against it. Here we are, marching on in prosperity and to prosper. And when 
a crisis confronted this country, who went to the front to protect it? It was 
the masses of the people whom we dared to trust. (AAplause.) 

“Let us, who are citizens of Massachusetts, not forget the lesson which this 
day teaches. That is the difference between a citizen anda subject. Shall we 
maintain this government in its integrity? Not unless we do our duty. Do we 
take enough interest in politics? Do we see that the best men represent us? 
Are we not too much engaged in getting money? Can this nation last unless 
we take the best interest in all this? Let us maintain the dignity of the State.” 


Patriotic speeches were also made by Capt. James A. Fox, Rev. A. 
A. Berle, Capt. Samuel Hichburn, and others. 
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QUARTERMASTER GEORGE PERIN [IAY. 


ADMITTED A MEMBER OF THE Company Oct. 1, 1860. Diep SEPTEMBER 
17, 1895. 

To the names of Banks, Laforme, Stevenson, Bailey, and many other devoted 
members, who have lately deceased, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany add that of Sergt. George P. May, at the time of his decease (and for many 
years) Quartermaster and Armorer, who died at Swampscot, Sept. 17, 1895. 

Born in Boston, for threescore years he walked its streets respected by all 
who knew him. In its schools he fitted himself for mercantile pursuits which 
he followed in his early manhood but which he long since retired from to enjoy 
an assured competency. 

With strong military taste he early entered into the volunteer service of 
Massachusetts, first as an active member of the Boston Light Guard and after- 
ward the Boston City Guard, beside being a fine member of the Roxbury City 
Guard and the National Lancers. On Oct. 1, 1860, he became a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and for the last eighteen years of 
his life held the office of Quartermaster and Armorer. 

His love for the Company bore rich fruit in his long and devoted services to 
it; most faithful, courteous, and firm in the discharge of his duties, quiet and 
modest in his bearing, genial in his daily walk and conversation, his comrades 
sincerely join in the high encomium of one of his life-long friends, “There is 
nothing too good to say of George P. May,” and as a testimonial of their affec- 
tion for him place this memorial on the records of the Company. 


IN MEMORY OF GOV. GREENHALGE. 


A special meeting of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company was held 
at the armory in Faneuil Hall on Thursday afternoon, the fifth of March, to take 
action on the death of Gov. Greenhalge. Capt. Olys presided, and about sixty 
members attended. On motion of Lieut. Thomas Savage it was voted that a 
committee consisting of the commissioned officers, the commissioned officers of 
the preceding year, and eight members of the Company be appointed to attend 
the funeral, and that the colors of the Company be draped for the space of 
thirty days. 
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The delegation to attend the funeral services under this order were designated 
by the Commander as follows: Capt. Thomas J. Olys, Lieut. John E. Cotter, 
Lieut. Albert E. Lockhart, Adjt. John C. Potter, Col. Sidney M. Hedges, Maj. 
Aaron A. Hall, Lieut. J. Stearns Cushing, Capt. E. B. Wadsworth, Gen. A. P. 
Martin, Lieut. Thomas Savage, Col. Henry Walker, Capt. James A. Fox, Maj. 
N. W. Norcross, Capt. A. A. Folsom, Col. H. T. Rockwell, Capt. Jacob Fottler. 

The appended memorial to the worth of the late governor was read by Col. 
Walker, adopted, and ordered spread on the Company records : — 

“Thrice within a twelvemonth has our State been called on to mourn the loss 
of an honored citizen who had been her chief magistrate. To day she stands 
with sorrow and pride beside the bier of another who died while yet holding that 
office, Frederic Thomas Greenhalge, Governor of the Commonwealth, who died 
at his residence in Lowell early Thursday morning, March 5, 1896. 

“ With unfeigned sorrow for his loss comes a pride in what he said and did in 
his private life and for the public weal. 

“Born in Clitheroe, England, July 19, 1842, he came to this country with his 
father while yet in his infancy. His family settled in Lowell, and there he 
passed his whole life ; there he died, and there a community, sorrowing as for a 
personal loss, testifies to his worth. 

“Educated in the public schools, he entered Harvard College in 1859. Leav- 
ing there, his course as a teacher, lawyer, politician, has always been upward 
and onward. In the various municipal offices held by him, through his career in 
the State Legislature and in the national councils, and, last of all, in the high 
office of Governor of this Commonwealth, he always justified the confidence his 
fellow-citizens placed in him. 

“Asa scholar he evinced large ability, and his scholarship was far-reaching in 
its generality. As an orator he was clear in statement, fertile in resources, and 
convincing. As a legislator, clear-sighted and independent; as governor, fear- 
less in word and act. In all, courteous in dealing with others, ready to listen to 
argument, yet firm in convictions once settled, facing public and private criticism 
where he deemed public interests demanded it, and, more than all, possessing 
sterling honesty of purpose. 

“Strong in his political and personal opinions, he was ever ready to strike 
sturdy blows in their defence. In his character there was little narrowness. 
Broadening as years went on, his opinion mellowing with truer and wider views 
and experience, he had entered into the career of a statesman who could view 
public questions, both as relating to his own land, as well as to other nations, in 
a calm, judicial manner. 

“Tn private life, as son, husband, and father, he was tender, lovable, and true, 
and his citizenship was of that high character which is the firmest basis of pri- 
vate honor and usefulness and public prosperity. 

“Asa scholar, an orator, a citizen, a legislator, a governor, he stood the peer 
of any of that long line of chief magistrates of whom this Commonwealth is 
justly proud. 

“To show the sorrow this Company, in common with the whole community, 
feels for his loss, and to mark its high appreciation of his services to the State, 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company places this memorial on its 
records and tenders to his stricken family its heartfelt sympathy.” 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The admissions to membership of the Company during the year 


1895-96 :— 


Ju 


Sept. 3) Lieut. John O. Patten. i 


Dec. 


1895 


ne 10]Hon. Edw. B. Atwood. Dee. 16) George J. Quinsler. 
Charles H. Wetherell. || | George H. Fera. 

| Oliver Holmes Bixby. 
Franklin A. Wyman. 
| Fred. F. Field. 

9| Charles W. Riddle. 
David C. Makepeace. 


| James Edgar. 
Dwight T. Cortes. 
Harry Hamilton. 
‘Henry Alex. Maley. 
| William H. Wood. 
\James A. Glass. 


Mahlon Edm. Brande. 
| Frank H, Howard. | 
| George E. Adams. | | William H. Jackson. 
| Alfred H. Wellington. 
‘Charles $. Damrell. | Henry N. Sawyer. 
/Samuel A. Tuttle. | | Joseph O. Burdett. 
/ John Dexter Nichols. || | Warren D. Vinal. 

Col. Watson J. Miller. Herbert C. Emery. 
F. G. Davidson. 


| William B. Parizina, 


Fred Forest Roby. 


Alphonso Sumner. 
Thomas Kellough. 
John A, Emery. 
Charles Nelson Wood. 
John N. Sullivan. 


1¢| John W. Palmer. 
| George L. Wetherell. 
| Frank R. McDonald. |) 
93 R. W. Bates. 
| Edgar Paul Lewis. 


Jan. 15|John A. Roarty. 
Albert H. Overman. 
F. W. Homans. 
Charles H. Boynton. 
Robert R. Fears. 
Ephraim B. Stillings. 
Alex. Petrie Graham. 


H 
a 
© 
oa 


30 | Frank W. Richards. 
Albert C. Houghton. 
| James D. Tanner. 

1¢| Daniel B. H. Powers. 


Charles M. Faunce. 


James Wm. Greenalch. 
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| j So a 
Jan. 15) Frederick H. Putnam. \ March 16 | John L. Mitchell. 
Howard H. Hamilton. HT Maxwell John Lowry. 
| George Caswell. }| Winslow Smith Cobb. ke 
| John M. Fiske. | Josiah Harriman. 
Charles Butcher. | Hugh Wright. 
| Edwin A. Record. I Isaac A. S. Steele. 
Capt. Martin Jones. | April 6) F. Langdon Smith. 
Benjamin A. Stiles. | Geo. Henry Maddock. 
Ora Mandar Douglas. |, | Eleazer Kempshall. 
Feb. 17/| Capt. John G. Warner. || William Quimby. | 
| Benjamin P. Cheeney. Col. Chas. C. Burrill. 
Albert D. Mowry. Lt.-Col.C. A. Leighton. 
| George M. Palmer. William Fred’k Skilton. 
Francis E. Page. Capt. C. H. C. Brown. | 
Wilbur H. Davis. Henry A. Burnham. | 
Rey. Adolph A. Berle. | William Hutchinson. 
William C. Gregory. Col. William D. Ewing. | 
Benjamin Cole, Jr. Edward E. Leland. 
Charles W. Howard. Frank Herbert Glover. 
| Walter Jay Comstock. Charles E. Fox. 
William A. Morse. 21| William A. Williams. 
John Otis McFadden. John K. Norwood. 
March 16 Harry H. Newcomb. Arthur H. Kittridge. 
William A. Mason. B. Charles Newell. 
Joseph James Feely. | Frank H. Dowell. 
| Francis W. Breed. | Brig.-Gen. Benjamin F. 
Rob’t Manton Burnett. Bridges. 
Edwin L. Rice. Lieut. Harrison Hume. 
Edw’d Harold Wiggin. Foster E. Swift. 
| Albert Aug. Gleason. Thomas Sanders. i 
Frank A. Davidson. ||May 4 William E. Barrett. 
Geo. Arthur Perkins. Henry P. Oakman. 
Edwin P. Longley. Stephen Gale. 
(readmitted.) Edward H. Hoyt. 
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May 4| James Fiske Hooker. |) May 11|Crayton H. Fellows. 
Asaph P. Childs. | Wilson Tisdale. 
Charles E. Coombs. | 18} Samuel Dean Leavitt. 
William Marcott. | Henry B. Lewis. 
William John Hugill. Josiah Quincey. 
11 


Henry Edwards. Benjamin W. Gleason. 
Thomas W. Evans. 
Julius B. Waterbury. 
David Wallace Letters. 


Dana T. Dudley. 


James Nelson Brown. 
Elisha Sherman Shaw. 
Walter M. Lowney. 


w 
Oe 


The discharges from the Company in 1895-6 were : — 


Lieut. William H. Howard. 
Edwin P. Longley. 
John Challis. 

Sergt. Isaac Riley. 
Peter Nerney. 

Sergt. H. D. Litchfield. 
Col. Albert A. Pope. 
Samuel Shaw. 

Louis G. A. Fatteaux 
Charles F. Worthen. 
Joseph Nelson White. 


William Lincoln Sage. 
George H. Rimbach. 
Joseph Dawson. 

Hugh McHugh. 

Fred Revere. 

F. H. Twitchell. 
Samuel Butterfield. 
Elmer L. French. 
George L. Glazier. 
Thomas O. Turner. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY PROCEEDINGS. 


Monpay, June 1, 1896, 


The two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company was celebrated on Monday, June 1, 1896, with 
time-honored attention to the detail of similar anniversaries in general 
tions gone by. Routine was followed by the Company of 1896 that had 
been familiar to the Company in 1696, the sons delighting to continue 
what the fathers had enjoyed. It was not wholly, however, reliance on 
the past. The Company did not forget the new while retaining the old. 
Marching in the ranks were men wearing the uniform adopted for the 
coming visit to the parent organization, the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of London. This visit was to mean that for the first time in history 
the Stars and Stripes and the white flag of Massachusetts would be 
carried in the streets of London by an American military body armed 
and equipped. It was also to mean, as events proved, a medium for 
showing, through the Royal Family, the Volunteers and the masses, 
England’s friendship for the United States. The cheers that greeted 
the Company as it followed its usual lines of march to church and com- 
mon were partly for the old and partly for the new, and the two combined 
in this unprecedented form made the celebration unusually joyous for the 
Ancients and their friends. 

The reveille, sounded at the residences of present officers and Past 
Commanders of the Corps who lived near the centre of the city, ushered 
inthe day. It was the signal for preparation for marching and dining, 
for listening to words of good counsel and exhibiting good-fellowship. 
Those who heard it were early at the armory, not altogether the first, 
however, for the earliest trains and street cars had been carrying subur- 
ban Ancients towards their headquarters and their breakfasts. By eight 
o’clock the armory and the hall over the Produce Exchange, the usual 
places for assembly on anniversary day, were crowded with uniformed 
men, the former with infantry and the latter with artillery. The uniform 
newly adopted for the trip to London appeared in both halls, its wearers 
having been given the option, in general orders, of parading in either 
wing. The commissioned and honorary staffs, representing the uniforms 
of different States as well as of different generations and branches of 
the service, gathered in the library room, and each minute the formation 
for parading became more nearly complete. It was at this time, as 
members drew guns and sabres from the Company store, that they real- 
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ized most forcibly that they had lost by death their quartermaster for so 
many years, Sergt. George P. May. 

But the preparations had an end, notwithstanding the confusion that 
the non-military observer believed must exist, and at 9 A. M. out went 
the Company on to South Market Street, with numbers that showed 
its growing prosperity. There Capt. Olys took command. The band 
played a quickstep and the Ancients began the march which, by way of 
Commercial, State, Washington, School and Beacon streets, was to take 
them to the State House and their guests, The formation of the column 
was somewhat changed, in view of the unusually great number of men 
parading. The Salem Cadet Band and the Ninth Infantry Drum and 
Fife Corps, which furnished the music, were divided, part heading the 
infantry wing and part the artillery wing, in order to make marching 
easier. The left of the line consisted of a platoon of Battery A, Light 
Artillery, M. V. M., under the command of Lieut. Peabody. The 
crowds which greeted the Company seemed to increase as one street was 
left for another, and the enthusiasm grew with the crowds. Thickly- 
lined sidewalks on South Market Street gave place to densely-packed 
sidewalks and streets at the State House. Everybody was eager to see 
the old corps with its evidences of rapid growth, its uniform for friendly 
invasion of a foreign land and the result of a hard winter’s work in the 
drill hall ; and commendation upon its good appearance was heard and 
shown upon every side. 

Acting-Governor Wolcott, Adjt.-Gen. Dalton, and several colonels of 
the acting-governor’s staff and other guests, military and civilian, joined 
the ranks at the State House. Lieut. J. Stearns Cushing was personal 
escort and Capt. William Hatch Jones and Lieut. W. P. Jones were 
flankers to the Governor, and Majors George S. Merrill and Charles G. 
Davis were specially detailed to take charge of the other invited guests. 
Re-enforced in this way, the Company continued its march, going through 
Beacon and Arlington streets, Commonwealth Avenue and Exeter and 
Boylston streeets to the Old South Church, corner of Boylston and 
Dartmouth streets, and reaching there shortly before ten o’clock. 


AT THE CHURCH. 


The church was crowded. Indeed, the only source of regret was that 
it was not larger, the would-be attendants at the service were so many. 
Admission was by ticket. The seats on the side aisles and in the gallery 
were reserved for ticket holders, those in the centre aisle for soldiers, and 
in neither case could a vacant spot be found for an unfortunate who 
chanced to come late. A committee consisting of Lieut. W. L. Shearer 
(in charge), Lieut. Emery Grover, Lieut. C. C. Adams, Lieut. F. H. 
Mudge, Mr. Cyrus J. Hatch, Sergt. William F. Bacon, Capt. Thomas L. 
Churchill, Lieut. Isaac D, Dana, Sergt. F. J. Hutchinson, Mr. H. C. 
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Woodbury, Mr. E. G. Foster, Mr. Frank B. Riedell, Mr. Lyman Boyn- 
ton, Capt. William H. Gwynne and Dr. Robert H. Upham had control 
of the seating arrangements. When the Company arrived, it filed down 
the centre aisle and into its specially reserved pews and then its members 
(helmets in hand) and its guests stood while the colors were carried to 
the.altar and the band played a formal “ Salutation to the Colors.” 

The music for the service was under the special direction of Mr. 
Joseph L. White, a member of the Company. Mr. Samuel Carr pre- 
sided at the organ, and the singing was led by Herbert Johnson’s Quin- 
tette Club, of Boston: Bertha Estelle Mason, first soprano, Lillian B. 
Cooke, second soprano, Kathleen M. Russell, first alto, Grace Campbell 
Cooke, second alto, and Herbert Johnson, tenor, assisted by Frank A, 


. Kennedy, violinist, E. Maude Calder, soprano, Arthur Beresford, basso, 


J. L. Ambros, basso, Harry Young, basso, T. H. Norris, tenor, and 
Joseph L. White, baritone, Chorister Glee Club (composed of ten boys), 
Charles J. Buffum, director. The order of exercises follows : — 


1638 ORDER OF EXERCISES 1896 
ON THE 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
AT 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


MONDAY, JUNE 1x, 1896, AT TEN O'CLOCK A. M. 


SALUTATION TO THE COLORS, 
SaLem Caper BANp. 


(The Congregation will rise.) 


PROCESSIONAL HYMN—"‘Onwano, Cunistian Souviens” =...) SY Ay Sullivans 
Cuorus, 


GRAND MARCH—“‘TannHausen’? © + 


rae Wagner. 
SALEM Caper Banp. 


ANTHEM —Te Deum in G GW, Warren. 


Corus. 


DOXOLOGY. 


To be sung by the COMPANY, CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


“wr 
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INVOCATION. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we come into Thy house with thanks. 
giving, we come into thy gates with praise, and we ask as we wait before Thee 
that the Spirit of the Highest shall come upon us and that the words that we 
speak and the unuttered thoughts that we think may be pleasing to Thee, O God, 
our Rock and our Redeemer. Amen. 


QUINTETTE — Recitative, UNISON AND Ave MaRIAs © ee ee Mascagni. 
QuInretTe CLup and Mr, KEnNnepy. 


READING OF SCRIPTURE: 


Papini. 
@. Sweoish AIR + . . . . . . . . 
VIOHIN, S0LC8 eh Er eet Ron We a On Wor ta 


Mr. Frank A. KENNEDY. 


READING OF THE DEATH ROLL FOR THE YEAR. 
By THE ADJUTANT. 


Admitted. Died. 
Davip A. PERRY. . . 5 ‘ May 30, 1890. June 26, 1895. 
J. Maxrietp RayMonpD . 5 , 6 Feb. 6, 1888. July 4, 1895. 
Evias R. HUNNEWELL . . ’ . May 11, 1868, July 16, 1895. 
SAMUEL W. WINSLOW . . . ° May 12, 1879. Aug. 18, 1895. 
WILLIAM O. GROVER . + . . Sept. 9, 1859. Sept. 5, 1895. 
WituiaM P. ATKINSON . . C 5 Oct. 1, 1875, Sept. 26, 1895. 
Grorce H. Perrin . ‘ : : a Oct. 1, 1860. Sept. 17, 1895. 
Davip W. RuSsELL . . . 6 i Sept. 6, 1867. Oct. 27, 1895. 
THOMAS EMERSON . 9 icon ere ‘ Oct. 2, 1869. Dec. 3, 1895. 
ALBERT T. WILBUR. Baro U - Sept. 3, 1859. Dec. 17, 1895. 
WiiuiAM H. Forp . ‘ : : . May 31, 1880. Dec. 21, 1895. 
James W. Back. . nein Oct. 4, 1865. Jan. 5, 1896. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY . ; J ti ; May 25, 1891. Feb. 2, 1896. 
Georce G. FENNO . . . : q Dec. 31, 1867. Feb. 18, 1896. 
Lyman S. Hapcoop 3. pecwade . June 1, 1861. May 27, 1896. 
Joun Tuomas Osporne . Fe a GS Sept. 18, 1893. April 20, 1896. 
ALEXANDER D. WILBUR . , U c Oct. 3, 1869. May 27, 1896. 
Joun M. Fisker . : ‘ . . ‘ Jan. 15, 1869. May = 3, 1896. 
WILLIAM J. CLARK . ‘ a . 9 Sept. 26, 1859. May 7, 1896. 
FREDERIC T. GREENHALGE. 0 2 January, 1894. March 6, 1896 
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QUARTETTE—" Memonvs Rott? © 6 ee ee Marlowe 


Words by Henry O'Mrara. Adafted to the music of the “Vacant Cuatr.” 


Chant in praise the roll revealing Though their lives’ long march is over, 
Lives of ours from vision gone — | *Round their cheery traversed way 
Vanished thoughts o’er Memory stealing, Linger hearts that loving hover, 
Voices far that echo on; | Moving with our lines to-day ; 
Proudly sing of records keeping ‘Trace their steps of honored story, 
‘Themes that still in love’s view throng ; ‘Treasure now their names and deeds ; 
Ranks of comrades calmly sleeping Civic worth and martial glory 
Rise with our awak’ning song. Nigher sound as life recedes. 


| 

| 

| Not with note of sadness only 

| Chant, O Memory, sorrow’s roll; 
t with knell for lives made lonely 
| Marshal our dead manhood’s soul; 
Sing that years nor death shall sever 
| Kindred spirits joined of yore — 

| Valor yet with Honor ever 

| Marching in our Ancient Corps! 


MENDELSSOHN QUARTETTE. 


Cuorus: 


O’er their shrouded, vacant places 
O bright Memory, shed thy rays; 

Light thy roll with forms and faces 
Glowing as in by-gone days! 


BASS SOLO—“‘Honor Ano Aams,’” From‘ Sawson ”? ver ie wt oe ea eR 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD. 


TAPS. 


PRAYER. 
Rev. W. R. Campsett. 


O Thou, who art the king of Kings and lord of Lords and the Redeemer of 
Thy people here, we thank Thee that Thou has established here a new centre of 
hope. Thou hast given us the great wisdom and the strength to so protect it 
that men come from all the ends of the earth to find here peace and shelter. 
We thank Thee that here Thou hast established a community of such a charac- 
ter that men throughout the length and breadth of our land look to those among 
us who are teaching and following righteousness, for their example in business, 
in religious life, and for the upbuilding of a great people. We thank Thee, O 
Lord, that Thou hast given us our land, which we can love and believe in and 
mostly to be defended; we bless Thee that heretofore our armies have not been 
defeated by foreign foes; our colors have never drooped in the face of the 
enemy, and our honor has never been tarnished. We praise Thee for wise rulers 
leaders, teachers of truth, judges, men of integrity in every walk of life, and also 
for the silent watchers and prayers in our homes; for cottages as wellas castles ; 
for secure liberty, so that our only invaders are the showers and the sunbeams, 
and the white-winged ships bearing the comforts and the luxuries of other worlds 
for our use. Grant that we may live always in Thy fear. Remember the chil- 
dren who come after us ; be with those who are here present this morning, May 
they be brave in guarding the gates of life, and watchful against the inner invad- 
ers. If any have risen with a troubled spirit, may their hearts be quitted in Thee. 
We ask it all for Thy mercy’s sake in our Lord and Master. Amen. 


e 
{ 
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SEXTETTE—"I’m a Pucnam”? =. 6. www Arranged by Mr. Johnson 
QuINTETTE CLuB and PRIVATE WHITE. 


SERMON. 
By Rev. A. A. Berte, of the Evangelical Congregational Church, Brighton. 


ODE — Our Ancto-Saxon BRoTHERHOOD. 
Words written for the occasion by Granvu.e B, PUTNAM. Music Adapted. 


I, IV. 

O Albion, to thee — 
Famed isle across the sea— 

Our greetings speed. 
All hail, our Fatherland, 
Whence came that Pilgrim band, 
To plant this waiting strand 

With Freedom's seed. 


With them go righteous rule, 

The college and the school, 
To train their youth, 

The Puritan’s stern will, 

His faith and courage fill, 

‘The hearts of Saxons still, 
To stand for truth. 


Il. i 

One speech on either shore, 
One God we both adore, 

One prayer we raise. 
We tell of Runnymede, 
And Shakespeare's worth concede, 
As we our valor plead, 

Our poets praise. 


Be ours the purpose grand, 
To bear from land to land 
This Truth’s bright flame. 
But should we scorn our trust, 
And fall through sloth or lust, 
Or grovel in the dust, 
Then shame, thrice shame. 


Ill. VI. 
‘This sturdy, stalwart race 
First westward turned its face, 
Now widely roams. 
Fast by the Arctic snows, 
And where the Ganges flows, 
Or South Sea zephyr blows, 
They make their homes. 


But this shall never be; 

The banner of the free 
Shall lead the way. 

The walls of caste must fall, 

Oppression heed our call, 

Give equal rights to all — 
God speed the day. 


Cuorus, 


BENEDICTION. 


May the Lord be with us as He was with our fathers, and may the blessing 
of the living God and the grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ be in all 
our hearts. Amen. 


GRAND MARCH. 


SALEM Caper Banp. 


In the sermon (which is printed as an appendix to this volume) Mr, 
Berle maintained the high reputation which he has held with the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company since he first became its Chaplain, if, 
in fact, he did not increase it. 
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THE DINNER. 


Returning from the church, the Company marched through Boylston, 
Washington, Summer, High, Congress and State streets and Merchants’ 
Row. It reached Faneuil Hall at 1.30 Pp. M. Time was allowed for re- 
moving dust which had collected on faces and uniforms during the march, 
and then hosts and guests entered the main hall, where the dinner was 
served. 

Commander Thomas J. Olys presided. With him at the raised table 
were (on his right) Acting-Governor Roger Wolcott, Adjt.-Gen. Dalton, 
Hon. Winslow Warren, Collector of the Port, Col. Peter H. Corr, 
of the Acting-Governer’s Staff, ex-Governor J. Q. A. Brackett, and 
Mr. William R. Derby, Department Commander Grand Army of the 
Republic; and (on his left) Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, Prof. 
Alfred Bushnell Hart, of Harvard College, Rev. A. A. Berle, the Chap- 
lain of the year, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mr. Granville B. Putnam, of 
Newton, the writer of the Ode, and Capt. James A. Fox, Past Commander. 


The other guests present were : — 


Representative Franklin O. Barnes, House Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee on Military Affairs ; 

Alderman Charles H. Bryant, William F. Donovan, Charles E. Folsom, 
J. J. Maloney and Edward W. Presho ; Joseph A. Conry, President of 
the Common Council; John M. Galvin, City Clerk; 

Capt. F. H. Harrington, United States Marines; Lieuts. E. M. Weaver 
and E, H. Catlin, Second United States Artillery ; 

Gen. George L. Andrews and Capt. Samuel McKeever, United States 
Artillery, retired ; 

Cols. W. M. Bunting and Peter H. Corr, of Acting-Governor Wolcott's 
staff ; 

Capt. Oscar A. Jones, National Lancers ; 

Capt. George F. Quimby, Lieuts. J. W. Dana and C. F. Nostrom, 
Sergts. G. B. Chadbourne, C, A. Monks, F. R. Moore,and H. L. Smith, 
and Corps. W. C, Allan and Robert J. Meroth, First Regiment Infan- 
try, M. V. M.; 

Col. W. A. Gile, Worcester Continentals ; 

Col. John J. Jencks and Lieut.-Col. W. H. Thornton, Providence Light 
Infantry Veterans ; 

Col. A. A. Bosker and Adjt. A. J. DeBlois, Newport (R. 1.) 
Artillery ; 

Major H.E, Burnham and Adjt. John Gannon, Amoskeag Veterans 
of Manchester, N. H. ; 

Adjt. Robert P. Lyon and Lieuts. James Hamil and Walter Scott, Old 
Guard of New York ; 


= 
{ 
| 
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Sergts. William H. Barnes and G.H. French, and Messrs. Bridges, 
A. W. Harrington and Calvin S. McCheney, Troy (N. Y.), Citizen’s 
Corps ; 

Col. Asa Law, Major F. S. Belding, Capt. James L. Mills and Lieut. 
W. B. Olys; 

Rev. W. R. Campbell; 

Hon. Thomas S. Wentworth, President, and Hon. B. F. Southwick, 
Treasurer, of the Produce Exchange ; 

Mr. Edward Hill and Mr. Henry Sampson of New York; 

Mr. George T. Bosson, Mr. Robert B. Brigham, Mr. F. T. Hassam 
of Hyde Park, Mr. Aaron K. Loring, Mr. Otis H. Luke, Mr. Joseph 
Middleby of Lexington, Mr. Granville B, Putnam, writer of the Ode, 
Hon. Caleb Sanders of Lawrence, and Hon, W. T. Willey. 


“The scene presented as the vast assemblage took their seats was 
inspiring,” said a Boston newspaper the next morning. ‘The thrilling 
martial music, the tables tastefully set, decorated with cut blooms and 
bouquets, the garnitures and the huge silver punch bowls, with which each 
table was amply provided: all made a pleasant spectacle for the eye, and 
entertained the imagination in anticipating the good things to follow. 
Over the tables, suspended in midair, was a huge floral liberty bell. 

“The hall was beautifully and tastefully decorated. The walls and 
ceilings, as also the galleries, were hung with patriotic colors and bunt- 
ing, flags and the different banners and insginias of the Ancients, as well 
as the Massachusetts and other States’ coats of arms. From the ceiling, 
radiating to parts of the hall, was a huge but very artistically arranged 
sunburst of flags and colors. The walls were completely hidden by the 
decorations. In front of the platform was an entablature bearing the 
simple but significant words, in large, golden block letters, ‘ Robert 
Keayne,’ who was the founder and first Commander of the Ancients. 
On the platform were tastefully arranged the framed portraits of the first 
and last Commanders of this Ancient Company.” 


When the Commander had rapped for order and obtained it, he called 
upon Rev. A. A. Berle, who, in the following words, invoked the Divine 
blessing : — 


“Let us all return thanks. O Lord, our God, we are grateful for all Thy 
gifts, and we ask Thee to bless them to our good, and make us grateful for every 
mercy we are permitted to enjoy, in the Master’s name. Amen.” 


Then the attack upon the viands began, and for considerably more 
than an hour the rattle of knives and forks mingled with the hum of 
conversation. 

The menu was as follows :— 
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+MENU.+ 


Consommé. 


FISH. 
Boiled Salmon, Green Peas. 
Dressed Tomatoes. Dressed Cucumbers. Mashed Potato. 
ROAST. 
Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce. Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce. Spring Chicken. 
Roman Punch. 
GANE. 
Potted Pigeon. Plover. Saratoga Chips. 
Soft-Shelled Crabs, Tartar Sauce. 
VEGETABLES. 
Peas. String Beans. Asparagus. Summer Squash. Radishes. Mashed Potato. 
DESSERT. 
Vanilla, Strawberry, Coffee and Chocolate Ice Cream. Frozen Pudding. 


Sultana Roll, Claret Sauce. Fruit and Flower Ices. Strawberries and Cream. 
Assorted Cake. 


FRUIT. 
Bananas. Oranges. Pineapples. 
Water Crackers. Roquefort Cheese. Nuts. Raisins» Salted Almonds. - Olives. 
French Coffee. 


With cigars lighted, Ancients and guests drew their chairs away from 
the tables and assumed the most comfortable positions for listening to 
the speeches. Commander Olys began the speech-making. He said: — 


COMMANDER THOMAS J. OLYS. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, —It is with a 
feeling of genuine pride and p‘easure that I am able to preside over this historic 
body on this, its two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary. Gathered as we are 
in this memorable spot, so suggestive of stirring and striking scenes in the his- 
tory of our Commonwealth and our country, it makes me feel more than ever 
the privilege that I have had in serving you as Commander. 

The year which is now closing has been in many respects one of the most 
noteworthy in the history of the Company. It will always be remembered as a 
year in which we have had a large number of accessions to our membership, and 
of a character and quality which will tend to still keep this body one of the 
most remarkable for its fersozmeZ in the annals of this country. The members 
whom we have added to our ranks may be fully relied upon to maintain the 
high traditions which the corps has sustained in the years past and add to the 
laurels which have made its history famous. [4///ause.] 

It is fitting, gentlemen, that I should tender to you, one and all, my thanks for 
the uniform kindness and courtesy with which you have co-operated with me in 
the administration of the affairs of the Company, and in this respect I wish 
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especially to express my thanks to my fellow-officers and the past commanders 
who have so efficiently aided in every good work which we have undertaken. It 
has been my purpose to undertake nothing and propose nothing which could do 
otherwise than add to the lustre of our glorious name. How well I have suc- 
ceeded in this endeavor I must leave to your intelligent judgment to decide. 
[Applause.] 

This year has been remarkable also for the enthusiasm with which the Com- 
pany has entered upon the preparations for the coming visit to the parent organi- 
zation, the Honourable Artillery Company of London. [4ff/ause.] This visit, 
in my judgment, bids fair to become an event of not less than international 
importance and signification. [Aezewed applause.] The advance of years is 
constantly demonstrating to us all that the distance which separates nations is 
rapidly being annihilated, and that in a very real sense there are now no foreign 
nations. Nearest to us in the speed of intercourse, nearest, also, by the ties of 
fraternal regard and traditional culture and training, are the English-speaking 
subjects of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. To them we must turn among the 
nations of the world for the true understanding of our feelings, our sympathies 
and our aims. Competitors we are and ever must be, but if we heed the dic- 
tates of blood, tradition, of commerce and natural union, we must also be allies 
in all that pertains to the world’s real and human progress. [Great applause.] 

I have become conscious this year as never before, how great an instrumen- 
tality, under wise and proper guidance, this organization might become for the 
dissemination of right ideas concerning the duties which we owe to ourselves, 
our neighbors and our country. With a membership so representative, and at 
the same time so varied, that it may fairly be expected to voice the sentiments of 
the people of this Commonwealth, with some among us so distinguished in their 
particular professions as to make them authoritative voices in the causes which 
they advocate, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company may well, in these 
latter days, take up the duty for which it was originally organized, namely, the 
defence of the country’s institutions, and the training of sturdy, well-disciplined 
and patriotic citizens. If there is less need for training in the manual of arms 
there is greater need for the inculcation of high ideals of government and law. 
If there is less danger from foes without, there is more from foes within. Let, 
then, the sentiment here be always one, that for loyalty, for discrimination, for 

clearness and for a just regard of all public interests, shall speak with no uncer- 
tain sound. Ours is a great past. Equally may ours be a great future. To 
have had some part in this work, as your Commander in the past year, will be 
to me a source of grateful remembrance. For as never before I realize in the 
words of our own poet Holmes : — 


‘* What flag is this you carry 
Along the sea and shore? 

‘The same our grandsires lifted up; 
‘The same our fathers bore. 

In many a battle’s tempest 
It shed the crimson rain. 

What God has woven in His loom, 
Let no man rend in twain.” 


[Applause and cheers.] 
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The CommanpDeER. — Gentlemen, you will now give your attention to 
the Adjutant, our Toastmaster. 
First regular toast: — 


The President of the United States: Over all and through all let reign a spirit 
of strong and true Americanism, that shall stay the oppressor’s hand, protect 
the weak, and ever bear aloft the symbol of human liberty. 


The ComMANDER. — The gentleman who is to respond to the toast 
just read was obliged, at great inconvenience to himself, to cancel a 
very important engagement that he might meet with us today. I have 
the honor to introduce to you Hon. Winslow Warren, Collector of the 
Port of Boston. [AAP/lazse.] 


HON. WINSLOW WARREN. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, — The toast which has just been read expresses, as I understand it, the 
time-honored loyalty of this Ancient corps to a strong, vigorous, determined 
American policy which shall be free from brag or bluster. [Ap#/ause.] 
America is so strong, her commanding position is so well recognized in the 
family of nations, that she can afford to conduct her statesmanship in the just 
and dignified manner befitting so great a nation. [Afplause.] 

The self-respecting nation stands, !lke a self-respecting man, upon the con- 
sciousness of its own power, and has no need of constant and noisy assertion. 
And it should be no less true of our rulers. If I mistake not, the rene 
have known no party at their banquets; they have ever been ready and proud 
to show respect to the President of the United States because he was the chosen 
of the people for that high office. And if they found one inflexible in will 
courageous in action, and firm to act up to his own convictions of duty, they 
have given him their generous applause. [Cheers.] 

There never has been a time when it was more important for all true men to 
uphold the hand of the President then now, when the safety of our financial 
system and the honor of the Nation is at stake. 

‘ It is not necessary to agree with a man in all points in order to commend what 
is good in him, and no party and no party man ever lost anything by admitting 
good traits in an opponent. The need of our people is to appreciate that a 
party must stand or fall upon the strength of its own principles and policy, and 
the character of its candidates, and has nothing to gain by belittling or stalin 
Its opponents. If this nation is to maintain its high position before the world 
its first duty is to treat with respect its own rulers. [Aff/ause.] : 

Toa body of men on the eve of departure to another land, thi8 comes with 
special force, and it will be a satisfaction to you and an honor to us that you are 
to hold up the good name of our country wherever youmay be. [Aff/ause.] 

I take it, this is a sort of farewell dinner, when we who are to be left behind 
can gladly extend to you our hearty goodwill and best wishes for your trip. 
You will doubtless receive a genuine British welcome, and be treated with royal 
hospitality ; and you will feel as never before that the two nations are of one 
blood and with every impulse to be in friendly accord with one another- 
[Renewed applause.] 


I 
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It is natural that we should hear of your joyful preparations with a slight 
feeling of envy; you can lightly put off Boston, but what will Boston do with- 
out the Ancients? Can we be blamed if a little malice creeps into our thoughts 
as we picture you when half seas over on the “Servia,” turning with longing 
eyes to your native land and realizing the words of the psalmist to those who go 
down to the sea in ships, “They mount up to the heavens, they go down again 
to the depths, and their soul is melted because of trouble.” I may also call to 
mind that, easy as it is to get out from here, your peril comes when you make 
port again, for I may safely assume that the keys will be in my hands a few 
months longer, and woe to you should you attempt to smuggle in more dukes 
and marquises with fell designs upon our American heiresses. The home mar- 
ket must be protected, at any rate, in the persons of our sisters and daughters. 

Were I a classic scholar like most of you I would remind you of the Latin 
motto, “ Cavum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt”; but as you are 
nothing now unless English, it may be rendered in the vernacular, ‘‘ You will 
change your weather, but not your spirits.” [Laughter and applause.) 

You are going among friends, for a large part of the British aristocracy 
are now American—I might say their better half. If you meet Secretary 
Chamberlain, his wife is an American ; Assistant-Secretary Curzon, his wife is 
an American; Sir William Vernon Harcourt and Lord Playfair, their wives are 
Americans ; and so on through a long list of titled gentlemen who knew where 
to find good helpmates; even Marlborough’s Blenheim is but an American. 
country house, and more than all, I cannot, as a Bostonian, forget that a Boston 
man whom we all love and respect will receive you, — our Consul-General, 
Patrick A. Collins, of Boston. [Great applause.] : 

It is a notable event, this visit of yours ; the first time, I think, that Ameri- 
can militia have paraded abroad with arms in their hands. It is a mission 
conceived in a fraternal spirit, and cannot but aid in building up that mutual 
respect and confidence which should exist between two peoples with so much 
jn common, and who so largely represent the world’s hopes of liberty and 
freedom. 

It is impressive at this time of all others, and I look upon it as a happy omen 
of the good understanding which is to exist hereafter. Your responsibility is 
no small one, for by the part you take in England will the character of our 
people in no small manner be judged. Boston has confidence in you, and knows 
she can well trust her good name to your hands. She will watch with interest 
the varied occurrences of your trip, and be always glad to welcome you back as 
men who have deserved well of their native city. [Applause and cheers.] 


Second regular toast : — 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: For the two hundred and fifty-eighth time 


the Commonwealth and Company exchange greetings, and the latter reports that 
every heart is loyal and every man is true. 


“The COMMANDER. — Gentlemen, we have not the Governor of the 
Commonwealth with us to respond to this toast. The late Gov. Green- 
halge, a champion of human rights and human liberty, has passed on to 
his reward. We have in his place the Acting-Governor of the Common- 
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wealth, his Honor Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott. [Prolonged applause 
and cheers, all the members rising.] 


ACTING-GOVERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT. 


Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster and Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, —The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
to-day reciprocates your cordial greeting. [Lod applause.] She congratulates 
this Ancient and Honorable Company upon the vigor of its present appearance. 
[Applause] There is no manifestation, gentlemen, of the feebleness or senility 
that are supposed to characterize old age. The grinders have not yet ceased 
because they are few. [Zaughter.] Nor as you paraded the streets to-day was 
there any evidence that age had worked its accustomed effect upon this immor- 
tal Company. [Afflause.] As I had the honor of marching with you there 
were especially two facts that gave me constant satisfaction and pleasure. In 
the first place, gentlemen, I was gratified to see that the expectation which I 
might naturally have entertained was fully realized. I saw that the citizen 
soldiery that make up your Company had not degenerated into the mere mechan- 
ism of amachine. [4f//ause.] I was glad to see that it was not the mechanical 
discipline of the military, but that the individual citizen marching in your ranks 
kept such step as seemed to him fitting [/ezghter], wore such uniform as in his 
individual opinion would best set forth his manly beauty [laughter], and unfail- 
ingly kept his eyes either to the right or to the left, according to his individual 
fancy. [Loud laughter] 1 was proud, gentlemen, to recognize in your fants 
the “thinking bayonet” that you bore, and it gratified me especially to observe 
that the thinking bayonets did not all think alike at the same moment [/axghter'] ; 
in other words, that the independent, thinking citizen and not the mere mechan. 
ical soldier shouldered every gun. [Laughter.] 

There was another feature of the parade which pleased me very much. I 
observed not infrequently that as the Colors passed, a citizen here and there 
along the sidewalk took off his hat. [Authusiastic applause.| I should have 
been better pleased if I had observed that wherever the banner of the United 
States was carried in formal procession every head was uncovered [renewed 
applause]; for I believe that when we think of what the Stars and Stripes signif 
when we think of the past heroism, present hope and future promise which ea 
flag embodies, it might well be the accustomed habit of all our citizens to uncover 
as that splendid banner passes along the streets. [Applause and cheers.] 

Gentlemen, I confess that the ideas of antiquity and perpetuity embodied in 
any organization or institution always carry to my mind a peculiar significance. 
I should be glad, if time permitted, to attempt to rehearse some of the sights and 
events that this organization, as an organization, has looked upon and of which 
it has been part. Think of what this organization has beheld since its early 
institution! Think of the men who have been borne upon your roll! And yet, 
my friends, if I attempted to do that, time would fail me. My historical knowl- 
edge would betray me, and the story, even if perfectly told, would be an oft-told 
tale to the members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. And so 
I can bring to you to-day only my congratulations upon your appearance at this 
Present anniversary. I see in your ranks the faces of men prominent in business, 
in professional, in official life, and I am most glad of all to see upon the breasts 
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of so many the evidence that when the country called them they responded to 
the call of duty. [Applause.] 

I congratulate you upon your approaching visit to England. It seems to me 
that that visit may have almost an international significance. I can conceive 
that there shall come from it a strong re-enforcement to the idea that war between 
these two peoples is absolutely impossible. [4fp/awse.] It may be, gentlemen, 
that that re-enforcement to this idea of amity may come from the fact that the 
abject subjects of that effete despotism may be smitten with awe and terror at 
your martial tread; it may be simply the effect of intimidation ; but I should be 
more glad to believe that it might also result from the feeling of respect and 
good-comradeship and good-fellowship that your visit may produce. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

It may surprise you when I say that it appears to me that the claims of this 
ancient organization are really far too modest. I do not know whether that has 
ever been said to you before by a speaker at these anniversary dinners, but, 
gentlemen, the member of my household who supplements my imperfect acquain- 
tance with the scriptures by her fuller knowledge, has called my attention to the 
fact that there is evidence in Holy Writ of a far greater antiquity to this organi- 
zation than your modest two hundred and fifty-eight years would seem to indi- 
cate. In one of the early Hebrew prophets there is a text which seems not 
obscurely to point to the existence at that day and in that far-off land of the 
prototype of this organization ; and I may also say that, read between the lines, 
there is abundant evidence that this earlier organization was accustomed also to 
take in the world as its sphere and to hobnob, as occasion might present, with 
the Albert Edwards of the far Orient and of that early time; for we read in the 
book of Isaiah, and I hope I am not trenching on the province of the Chaplain 
of this Command [/oud applause],—we read, gentlemen, evidently after an 
excursion of this nature had taken place, “The Lord will enter into judgment 
with the Ancients of his people and the Princes thereof.” [Loud laughter]. 
Whatever judgment, gentlemen, may have been entered in any investigation of 
the Ancients and of the Princes, it evidently did not cure whatever evil or scan- 
dal might have existed in that far-off time, because a full hundred years after we 
find a later prophet exclaiming, “ Son of Man, hast thou seen what the Ancients 
doin the dark?” [Great laughter] 

Now, gentlemen, however fitting and possibly even necessary that investiga- 
tion and inquiry may have been in the primitive days of early Judea, it must be 
plain to you that no such inquiry is needed in this western land at the present 
time. [dfflause.] If we skip ten, twenty, or thirty centuries, whatever the 
time may be, and come down to the time of the early English dramatists, we find 
there an idea that I think also may be of value and pertinency to-day. The 
word “ancient” as used by Shakespeare and other writers of his time, was used 
as a modified and perhaps corrupt form of the word “ensign.” The “ ancient” 
was the banner, the flag, the ensign, and also by implication it came to be used 
as designating the standard-bearer, and so you will find the word used in some 
of Shakespeare's plays ; and I would say to you, gentlemen, to-day, that it is as 
standard-bearers that I would speak to you. I would remind you that you are 
to carry through the streets of a distant and foreign city the Stars and Stripes 
of America and the white flag of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Zv- 
thusiastic applause.| It seems to me that there is a peculiar historical signifi- 
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cance and interest in that fact. When we think of what the Stars and Stripes 
embody [“ good,” “good”]; when we think of that fair banner with the thirteen 
original stars representing the thirteen Colonies, now grown to forty-six or forty 
eight, but still in its stripes retaining the memory of those thirteen infant Colo- 
nies ; when we think that that ensign banished forever from this land the Union 
Jack of England [a/azse] ; when we remember what the white flag of Massa- 
chusetts means; when we remember that every silken thread in its texture recalls 
the memory of the deposition and enforced emigration of Sir Edmund Andros ; 
when we remember that in the history of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
there are such events as Bunker Hill and Concord and Lexington and the siege 
of Boston and the retirement in their vessels to Nantasket Roads of the British 
Army of occupation, —it is certainly, my friends, a significant and interesting 
historical event that those flags are to be borne in friendship through the streets 
of London. [Loud applause.] And, as “ Ancients,” as Ensign-bearers, I bid you 
remember that in carrying those flags on a foreign shore you carry with you the 
good fame of America, the good fame of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and the Commonwealth is confident that you will bring them back with added 
lustre upon the constellated flag of our country and upon the pure white banner 
of this Commonwealth, because they shall have been worthily borne in that 
foreign land by men who represent the citizenship, the intelligence, the loyalty, 
and the self-respect of American citizenship. [Loud applause.] 


Third regular toast: — 


The City of Boston: In her modern strength and development, she remem. 
bers with gratitude the men who fostered her infancy. 


The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, I must say at this time that I am 
proud of the Ancients’ attention for the soldierly and dignified manner 
in which you are conducting yourselves during the exercises. In res- 
ponse to this toast, we have with us the Chief Magistrate of the city 
of Boston. It is an honor and a pleasure to introduce to you Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston. [Continued applause.| 


MAYOR JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Mr. Commander and Comrades, —1 do not know whether it is customary to 
use the word “ comrades” in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, but 
as 1 have the honor of addressing you to-day for a few moments, not only as 
mayor of the city, but as a new member of your Company [/owd applause], per- 
haps I may use that term. 

I juined the Ancients, Mr. Commander, with considerable trepidation and 
doubt, as you are aware, as to how I should come up,—never having had on 
a uniform, worn a sword, or carried a gun, —to the military standards of such 
an organization; but after listening to the speech of the Acting-Governor, — 
having been unavoidably prevented myself from marching with the organization 
this morning, —I have been entirely and completely reassured on that point, and 
I now feel that I shall start out with you this afternoon with hope, even with 
confidence, that I may be able to come up to the standard, in respect to discipline 
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and martial bearing, which stamps and characterizes this Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. [A pplause.] 

It is both an advantage and a disadvantage to come some little way down on 
the program in after-dinner speaking. It is‘a disadvantage to me upon this 
occasion, because what I had in my head to say upon the subject of the approach- 
ing visit of this organization to London has been so much more fully said, and 
so much better said, by the Collector and the Governor, that Iam spared the 
necessity of occupying your time with it. 

My toast is :— 

“ The City of Boston: In her modern strength and development, she remem- 
bers with gratitude the men who fostered her infancy.” 

We have around us on every side memories of the past of our city. The very 
hall in which we meet to-day, rich in its historical and personal associations, 
carries us back to the stirring past of Boston. The Old South Church, the Old 
State House, the Old North Church and the other relics of the past, —alas, too 
few, — carry us back, so far as mute and inanimate objects can do so, to the older 
life of our city. But this organization answers as a living tie and connection 
between the Boston of to-day and the town of Boston of two hundred and fifty- 
eight years ago. The span of human life has passed many times since this 
organization was formed. An organization, like an individual, is a living and 
breathing body, and we meet to-day as members of a living and breathing tie 
which connects the city of Boston of our time, with its half million people, with 
the old town of Boston, established more than two centuries and a half ago. 
[Applause.] 

It is well for Boston that we have such a tie to connect us with the past. Our 
full and busy modern life needs to be called back to the early memories of our 
city, of our State and our country; and we cannot better serve that purpose 
than to consider, to dwell upon the history of an organization like this, to 
look over the roll of its membership and to carry our thoughts back over the 
years of its life, to the date of its small beginning. [4///ause.] 

In spite of what has been said so fully and eloquently by the gentlemen who 
have preceded me, I cannot resist the temptation of saying a word also about 
your forthcoming trip, for that is the most interesting event associated with our 
meeting for this year. So far as I am aware it is an event without precedent in 
the history of America and England. While representatives have gone to and 
fro before, that an organization like this, with its ranks filled with a large fraction 
of its membership, should cross over the sea and meet its brethren upon the 
other side of the ocean, is something we have never beheld before. I am sure 
that when you turn out with such a large number of members as you are to carry 
over to the other side, it will be accepted by our kin, by those of common blood 
upon the soil of England, as a genuine indication of good-will and good-fellow- 
ship. [Aff/axse.] I know that the citizens of Boston wish this organization a 
hearty God-speed upon its departure, that they wish it a pleasant and successful 
trip, and that they will give it a cordial welcome upon its return home. 
[Applause.] 

I can only say in conclusion that it has given me great pleasure to sit upon 
this platform to-day for the first time with this ancient, honorable and historic 
organization, and to enroll my name among its members. [Cheers and applause.] 
I can only wish that at least as long and as active a life may await this Company 
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in the future as it has already enjoyed in the past, and that it will endure to cele- 
brate at least its five hundredth anniversary. [4pp/ause.] 


The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, you will all rise; the Governor is 
about to take his leave. [AfP/ause.] 

Adjt. Potter led in three cheers for the Governor, at the suggestion of 
the Commander, Mr. Wolcott repeatedly bowing as he left the hall. 


Fourth regular toast : — 


Harvard College: While excelling in all the refinements of scholarship, the 
great spirit of human progress has permeated all its teachings. 


The ComMANDER. — In response to this toast, I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Prof. A. Bushnell Hart, of Harvard College. [Ap- 
plause.| 


PROF. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


Mr. Commander and Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pary,— One hundred and ten years ago, when the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts was assailed by the most dangerous insurrection which it has ever 
known, — Shay’s rebellion—and the courts of Middlesex County were threat- 
ened, the militia were called out and reviewed by Major-Gen. 3rooks, by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and by the President of Harvard College. 
This combination of the military, civil and educational forces of the Common- 
wealth did not begin in 1786, nor is it to end in 1896. It dates back to the 
foundation of the colony. Your birth year stands on that shield as 1638, but 
Harvard College is the older sister, for hers is 1636. Nor is this me 
accidental coincidence. The Ancients and Harvard College have for tw 
half*centuries maintained and exemplified the same kind of principles. 

The toast to which I am to respond speaks of “the refinement of scholar- 
ship.” There are people who think that scholarship means pedantry; and so it 
does, if a man simply keeps his knowledge together in a heap, as the govern- 
ment of the United States accumulates silver dollars. [Laughter] Scholarship 
is a means to the end; and nobody knows better than the military man the need 
of preparation. Mrs. Jefferson Davis used to say of her husband that he had 
only two faults, —that he was too fond of West Pointers and of his first wife’s 
relations. [Zaughter.] Yet that fondness for West Pointers put at the head of 
the Confederate armies such men as Lee, Jackson and Beauregard. What did it 
do on the other side? Almost to a man, our great military leaders were men 
who had had military scholarship before they went into the army; and if there 
were some, like Gen. Miles, who from volunteers worked their way up to the 
highest military rank, who can doubt that had they had previous training they 
might have begun their service to the country at the point at which they left it ? 
Sometimes I doubt that even Harvard College is doing all that it should in 
scholarship, particularly when a student asks whether it is true that the P 
is a Roman Catholic. [Laughter.] 

But learning is only a part of what Harvard College or this military organi- 
zation stands for. The next thing which both Harvard and the Ancients teach 
is practice, — individual training and discipline. We hear a great deal of “ play 
soldiers.” We heard a great deal of it in 61. ‘The Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
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ment was made up of “ play soldiers,” but it showed when the time came that it 
knew what military work meant. When the Seventh New York Regiment 
marched down Broadway, on its way to the front, it carried with it two hundred 
thousand human hearts. [Loud applause.] 

The next thing that education ought to do for the military company or for the 
college is to train men to use which they have acquired in the moment of crisis 
or peril. What did the militia do which was of the greatest importance in the 
Civil War? It was not their military service merely, but the training, discipline 
and self-control exhibited by the officers and men; and the college ought to 
instil the same principles for all citizens within its reach, civil or military, stu- 
dents, graduates, friends or enemies. [A/plause.] If the Governor were here 
I would call upon him to tell you whether his connection with Harvard College 
has had any part in training him for his well-known skill in the conduct of public 
affairs as Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [4Ap/ause.] 

And there is something beyond the mere development of commanders or 
leaders. The college and the military company both exist for the developing of 
character. I judge that you need no more preaching, but I am not going to admit 
that a State governor and a National collector of revenue can quote Scripture, 
more accurately than a college professor. This Company, gentlemen, is the first 
body of troops that has ever been despatched by the United States for the inva- 
sion of British soil; and when you go to the other side of the ocean, the English 
will say among themselves “ Mark the perfect man and observe the diligent man. 
He shall stand before princes. He shall not stand before mean men.” [Laughter.] 

I know there is an impression abroad that Harvard is given more to athletics 
than learning. When you are on the ocean you may be glad to remember a 
story told of a British schoolmaster. They tried to cheer him up by telling him 
that “ Britannia ruled the wave”; and occasionally he could be heard feebly to 
say “he wished she’d ruled ’em straighter.” [Laughter]. When I read the papers 
yesterday morning, gentlemen, I must say I wished Harvard had devoted more 
time to athletics [/ewyhter], or her adversaries less. 

Again, Harvard College and the military company both stand for individuality 
The Governor hints that the individuality of the Ancients is not necessarily con- 
nected with the manual of arms. The principle of Harvard College is also that 
everybody shall have his own views and his own ways of expressing them ; and 
one of the things not clearly understood by the rest of the world is that at Har- 
vard no freshman assumes to speak the mind of the president, nor does the 
president assume that he speaks the minds of the freshmen. 

In closing, let me say that Harvard College and this Company both stand for 
a true and vigorous Americanism, Senator Hoar has asserted that men in Har- 
vard are taught to despise their country; the only explanation of that remark 
is, that Senator Hoar is one of the most laborious and public-spirited men and 
has not time to know what is going on in his college. The Americanism that 
Harvard College attempts to implant is the Americanism which believes that 
this country has the greatest mission that was ever put into the hands of human 
beings, to wit: to demonstrate that a great Democracy can well and properly 
govern itself, and in this hall, that has resounded to the speeches of Phillips and 

iSumner, in which they made it the business of their lives to point out something 
in their country which needed correction, no one will find fault with anyone, 
whether he be soldier or college professor, because he believes that true Ameri- 
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canism inspires people to set their country right and to keep it right. [Loud 
applause.] 


The CoMMANDER. — Capt. Folsom has a communication to present. 

Capt. Fotsom. — Comrades, do you recollect a year ago to-day ? Then 
I had the pleasure in behalf of a venerable and honored member of this 
corps to present to Col. Hedges, your predecessor, a service of silver 
numbering two hundred and fifty-eight pieces. I will now read a letter 
which is of especial interest to you, Capt. Olys. 


“510 CoLuMBUS AVE., Boston, June 1, 1896. 


My dear Capt. Olys,— Please accept this slight token of my esteem for the 
many courtesies received from you during your Captaincy. With sincere wishes 
that you may be spared to long enjoy it, and with kind regards, I remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
Joun H. Cottamore.” 


[Enthusiastic Applause. 


Mr. Commander, when you shall return to your home to-night you will find 
the silver in a nice case. I present to you the the key of that case. [Applause.] 


Capt. Olys accepted the key with a bow and said : — 


Capt. Folsom, I accept this gift from Private John H. Collamore with pleasure. 
I shall highly appreciate it, coming as it does from a courteous gentleman and a 
generousheart. [Loud applause and vigorous cheers for Mr. Collamore.] 


Fifth regular toast : — 


The Army and Navy: Brave in words and bold in deeds, with hearts as loyal 
as the planets in their courses. 


The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, in response to this toast I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Rev. E, A. Horton. [App/ause.] 


SPEECH OF REV. E, A. HORTON. 


Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster, Members and Friends of this Noble Organ- 
ization, — I know very well that this is not the time to make extended remarks ; 
still the Army and Navy should be remembered in this grand gathering. 
[4pplause.] And before I say my simple words about these two branches of our 
government, let me express the delight which I have in associating with you. I 
went in the march with you in 1879 under Commander A. P. Martin. [4pplause.] 
And whether present here at other times or absent my heart has throbbed with 
you in every thing you have done and said. 

Can I getin a story here? [Cries of “ Yes,” “ Yes.”]_I think this is one of 
the largest-hearted companies I know, and by way of preface I want to tell you 
this story. Out West, a minister had had rather a hard time of it. He did not 
get his salary regularly, and he was snubbed, which is sometimes the case, and 
he was going away. [Laughter.] He was to preach his farewell and he loaded 
up to pay off —alas, ministers will do that— to pay off old scores. He called 
it the good-bye. And he went in, in opening his discourse, to speak ina general 
way of the work he had done while there. Coming down to particulars he said: 
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“ Brethren, now that I am about to conclude my labors here, what shall I say to 
you? In the remote future I see that I am present at the judgment seat on the 
judgment day. I see many of the shepherds coming with their sheep, and there 
is Saint Paul who comes forward and says, ‘Lord, here are my sheep,’ and the 
angelic choir will applaud and sing a chorus. Then will come forward Calvin, 
Augustine, and all the rest, and with pride they will exclaim, ‘ Lord, here are 
our sheep.’ Now, then, brethren, this man didn’t have such a complete com- 
mand of the English language as has our friend from Harvard College, so he 
fell off and lapsed into the vernacular towards the end and said: “ What shall I 
say, Brothers and Sisters, at that time? I will have to say: Lord, I aint got 
no sheep ; they are all hogs!” [Loud /aughter.] 

There is no possibility or shadow of likelihood, however, that anything of 
that sort could be said about you. Brother Berle and myself wish we could 
preach every Sunday to just such a congregation as this. [Zaughéer.] You are 
the sort that will get up and say “ Hallelujah, Amen,” and then we go on. 
That is what I wanted to say after the hearty way in which we have heard from 
the professor at Harvard. [4/flawse.] 

It is true, as he said, that in America we produce the warp and woof and sub- 
stance which can be transmuted and transformed at any time into the statesman, 
the soldier, the general, the admiral, — what you will; and, as I behold you, I 
see all the multifarious uniforms, I look upon men I know, I see men who com- 
pose the best citizenship and all that goes to give nobility to the people of this 
city and this country. [4Alause.] 

I want you to remember, speaking to the toast in one word, that the Army and 
Navy have been the two protecting angels of the cherished principles of our 
government. I want you to remember that there are here to-day men whom you 
honor as being the epitome of heroism, sacrifice, and the forelight of intelligence 
in all your doings, as embodying the greatest possible benefits to the public 
in all the official positions they hold and of a character with which we love to 
affiliate. [Applause.] 

You will go across the water. You have been reminded of that a little. 
[Zaughter.] You won't take water with you entirely. [Zaugh/er.] It has been said 
that you will change your weather, but not your spirits. [Aeveqwed daughter] 
You will exchange your spirits; but I can trust my beloved friend Berle to take 
care of you. [Laughter and applause.] 1 have been consulting with him, and it 
has been a delight to sit by this brilliant chaplain to-day and have companion- 
ship with him. [4f//awse.] 

Time will not permit me to speak further, because Boston Common calls. 
But let me say this: You are going to carry this flag, as has been intimated, over 
into England. Tell who weaved the colors into “Old Glory.” Three factors 
have stood at God’s loom to weave those deathless colors and these untattered 
symbols, rescued in two wars from devastation and destruction. What three? 
The red, which signifies sacrifice and the martyr’s blood, has been dyed into it 
never to fade from that flag. [Zzthusiastic applause.] The white is emblematic 
of that justice which we say recognizes every man on his merits for what he is 
before the law. [AfAlause.] Justice, then, is the unbroken white color that 
stands for the power that strikes the fetters off the slave, and has made the 
throb of community and brotherhood felt through all humanity the wide world 
over. [Applause.] Say to them in England of the third color, the blue, that it 
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represents “ liberty now and forever.” [AAf/aivse.] It means the broad sky, the 
heavens, liberty fora man to think, and when he has got a thought to let his tongue 
say it in defiance of the tyrannous and the lordly. [Cheevs.] He may say what 
he will of honest, manly mind. The red, the white, and the blue, then, stand for 
sacrifice, justice, and liberty. These things have woven the stars and stripes, 
[Cheers.] Carry the noble emblem, and tell our beloved neighbors and relatives 
in England, that we are not antagonizing them, — simply developing, fulfilling, 
and carrying to perfection all the promises and hopes of the noble past. [Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheers.] 


Sixth regular toast : — 


The Honourable Artillery Company of London; Valiant and brave in arms, 
Its country’s pride in peace. 


This toast was responded to by the band playing “God save the 
Queen.” 


Seventh regular toast : — 
The Chaplain: Long may his teachings point to higher aims and nobler lives. 


The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, I will introduce to you the Chaplain, 
Rev. A. A. Berle. [Applause] 


REV. A. A. BERLE. 


Mr. Commander and Comrades, —I wish just to say one word in the two 
minutes during which I shall be upon my feet. Iam always interested when I 
see that the influence of the chaplain and past chaplains and chaplains in other 
organizations is so wide-spread and so persuasive as it appears to be from the 
remarks to which you have listened to-day. Of course, it is very true that in the 
meetings of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company we observe no dis- 
tinctions of party, but we cannot help observing the inaccuracy with which ‘they 
quote Scripture at the Custom House and the accuracy with which they quote 
Scripture at the State House. [Afflause, laughter and cries “ Let us down 
easy.”] It was, therefore, exceedingly wise in the mayor of the city of Boston 
not to quote Scripture. But I observe, also, and in this very connection, that for 
once at least, I have proved a kind of crutch for Harvard College, in that I have 
furnished the text of Scripture which the esteemed professor of Harvard quoted 
in your presence to-day. [Zaughter.] Now, to be sure, it was quoted wrongly, 
[Zaughter.] But that was because I referred the quotation to my senior, as I 
always do in the presence of seniors,—to past Chaplain Horton. [Loud 
laughter.| 

I have just this word to say to you, brethren: You have honored me far 
beyond my desserts [evies of “ Vo”, No”). You have been kind to me far beyond 
my just expectations ; but I wish to say to you, my brethren and gentlemen, that 
the feeling which moves me to-day as I stand here before you is one of profound 
gratitude to Him whom it is my privilege, my purpose and my profession to 
serve; and I have loved the company of men who are gathered together here in 
the ranks of this ancient corps, and rejoice to stand in this marvellous and wonder- 
ful succession of preachers who for two centuries have been honored by you, in, 
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the recognition of the fact, that before self, or attainment, or position, or educa- 
tion, is moral worth, and that he who builds for himself a character noble, loyal 
and loving and gentle in every human association, builds for himself an empire 
more splendid than any Alexander or Napoleon could ever rear. [4fAlause.] 
And this is the word that I bring. I might have said, officially replying to his 
Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor, that in the campaign which we waged before 
Richmond, when in company with the Commander and officer of the day, whom 
I escorted in order that I might bring them back safely, I had occasion to 
observe, that I can answer for the conduct of the Ancients even in the dark, — 
some of them. [Loud laughter.] 

Looking forward once more to the trip we are about to make, I wish to bring 
you all a message that has been brought before, that here we stand at the crest, 
in my judgment, of international opportunity. We stand at the crest of an 
opportunity that rarely comes to citizens of our country. Let them all be worthy 
of it. Let them meet the just demands which are made upon them and exalt the 
American name on the European continent and justify that long look which for 
centuries has been turned westward, for human hope, liberty and freedom and 
human brotherhood, which, under God, the American Republic has never dis- 
appointed. Let us be true to that heritage and show forth in habit and in inter- 
course, in demeanor and in every act of ours, that the rational expectations which 
the history of our Republic excites are justified in the sublimest and justest 
measure by the individual members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 


pany. [Appflause.] 


Eighth regular toast : — 


Our Past Commanders: A long line of illustrious men, who have been dis- 
tinguished for their high attributes of character in the public and private walks 
of life. 


The ComMANDER. — Gentlemen, in response to this toast I will intro- 
duce to you Capt. James A. Fox. [Applause.] 


CAPT. JAMES A. FOX. 


Mr. Commander and Fellow Ancients,—Tt is ever an agreeable though a 
familiar duty for me to respond to the toast “ Our Past Commanders.” 

We cannot too often dwell upon this subject, especially upon those early 
Commanders who guided the destiny of the Honorable Artillery of Massa- 
chusetts during the first hundred years of its existence. 

Your historian, at the close of the first volume of the history of the Com- 
pany, recently printed, has admirably, though concisely, summed up the char- 
acteristics of the members for the first century, and it fitly applies to the early 
Commanders of that period, for they were leaders of their class. He tells us 
that they organized and supported churches; they were the constant friends 
of the public schools; they framed and administered the laws; they were the 
chief military men of the community; they trod every battle-field in New Eng- 
land; and were prominent and fearless in loyalty to the Colony. 

Close by London Bridge, and near to the city’s walls, stands that famous tower 
that has been called the “saddest place on earth,” because of the precious lives 
taken and innocent blood shed there in early years. It was built by William 
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the Conqueror, who feared the independence and power of the Guilds of London. 
Although the members of those societies were patted on the back by the king, 
and told that the great fortress was for their protection, yet they liked not those 
towering bastions commanding their city and their homes; so, in the course of 
time, they organized the Honourable Artillery Company of London, and estab- 
lished it near to the obnoxious tower at Finsbury, and the broad “ Artillery Gar- 
den,” so-called, and the sightly “ Armory House ” have ever since been the home 
of that distinguished Company,—a period of more than three centuries and a 
half. [Applause.| 

The London Guilds then studied the science of war, that they might coun- 
teract and frustrate the power that threatened them. It is one of the oldest of 
sciences, for do we not know that much of the history of nations is the history 
of their wars. Save in the invention of weapons of great destructive power, 
we have not been able to improve upon the ancient methods in the movement of 
men. Our simple, sensible drill of to-day is but a return to the ancient tactics 
of Baron Steuben of Revolutionary fame. [Afp/ause.] 

In that school of the soldier at Finsbury, Capt. Keayne, of blessed memory, 
our founder and first Commander, received his military education. ‘The 
martial spirit that was in him prompted the establishment, in his new home in 
America, of another school of the soldier like unto the parent corps; and thus, 
with the settlement of the Colony, and the founding of Harvard College, came 
the Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

The prestige of its founder drew to its ranks the best men of the community — 
governors and deputy-governors, judges and minor officials, merchants, even the 
clergy, including the Rev. Henry Dunster, first president of Harvard College. 
[Loud applause.| In the second century of our Company’s life occurred the 
Colonial wars under the king, followed by the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
both against the mother country, and the Ancients, and notably its officers, were 
in them all [aff/ause|; at the taking of Louisburg, on the plains of Abraham, 
where Wolfe died victorious, with Lord Amherst at Montreal, and through the 
Revolution from Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill to the final victory at 
Yorktown. 

The succeeding fifty years saw the patricidal contest which involved the Union 
of the States and the existence of the Nation. What your Past Commanders, 
and as well, many others in this Ancient Company, did in that great struggle is 
attested by the bronze medal of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
equally significant one of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, worn by so many 
in our lines. [4fp/ause.] When patriotism urged a Commander of the Ancients 
to the front of battle, and left you under the command of a first-lieutenant, you 
were only too proud to escort him on his way. 

But they wait for us upon the Common. Let me close. You are about 
to visit the motherland and the parent Company. You will bear with you 
the flags of the Nation and the State. Something has been said by the Governor 
and other speakers of the inspirations which these symbols of home and country 
will evoke when on a foreign shore. Yes, you will see the immortal Washington 
and his Continentals blazoned forth from the resplendent folds of the starry 
banner; Grant and Sherman, Sheridan and Farragut, the Boys in Blue, and Jack 
upon the sea, will be a proud memory to you as the Red, White and Blue flutters 
before your eyes in the breeze of the British Isle. Then take like inspiration 
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from the white flag of Massachusetts, with its pine tree and its mailed arm of 
war, for the sturdy pine and the steel-clad arm are emblematical in every sense 
of our grand old first Commander, Capt. Robert Keayne. [Loud applause.] 


The ComMANDER. — Sergeants will form their companies as quickly 
as possible on Merchants’ Row, preparatory to marching to the Common, 
where the annual election, commissioning of officers by the Governor and 
usual exercises will take place. 


THE ELECTION, 


There was no delay in re-forming line. Each Ancient knew his place 
in the column and took it. The band played as merrily as if beginning 
the day’s duties instead of nearing their end and the soldiers marched 
with no sign of weariness. Through State, Washington, School and 
Beacon streets they proceeded to the State House, where Acting-Gover- 
nor Wolcott, Adjt.-Gen. Dalton and other dignitaries joined them, and 
then through Beacon Street to the Common. It had been feared that 
the work on the subway, which necessitated the displacement of vast 
quantities of earth and the tearing up of the parade ground, would pre- 
vent the inspection and election in the usual place, but fears had vanished 
before official assurance and activity and the Ancients had their old spot 
to themselves once again. The guns of Battery A greeted them and their 
guest, the Acting-Governor, as they entered the Beacon Street gates and 
trod upon parade-ground soil, and a minute or two later they faced the 
thousands of enthusiastic friends who had assembled as spectators in 
their honor. Many of those spectators occupied tents which had been 
erected especially for the occasion; many more occupied chairs within 
the roped-off enclosure ; and still many more wandered up and down out- 
side the ropes and sought the best points that the locality furnished for 
viewing the ceremonies. 

The Ancients were inspected by Acting-Governor Wolcott, supporting 
whom were the Adjutant-General and several colonels of the Governor’s 
Staff, and then marched past in review. This march past was the most 
jnteresting part of the proceedings to the onlookers on this particular 
day. It showed the results of a winter’s work in the armory and the 
condition of the command for its peaceful invasion of London; and the 
improvement in drill was noticeable and was favorably and frequently 
commented upon, much to the delight and personal satisfaction of Capt. 
Olys, who had been indefatigable in his endeavors to bring the corps up 
to a military standard it had never before attained. 

The drum-head election followed with this result : — 

Governor Wolcott was notified of the action of the Company, and he 
commissioned the newly-elected officers. Each retiring officer marched 
across the field and resigned the insignia which he had carried during his 
one year’s term; each incoming officer, after a similar march, received 
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the insignia which his predecessor has resigned. This formal transfer of 
authority was accompanied by speeches of regret and congratulation, as 
follows : — 


REMARKS OF CAPT. OLYS ON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Honor, —The term for which I was elected Captain of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company having expired and my successor being elected, it 
is now with pleasure, after having performed the duties incumbent upon me as 
the occupant of that office to the best of my ability and I trust satisfactorily to 
the Commonwealth and the Company, I return to you the insignia of office and 
resign my commission. [A/f/ause.] 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S REPLY. 


Capt. Olys, —I receive the insignia of office which you to-day surrender. I 
am informed of the useful service which you have performed in the militia of 
this Commonwealth, and also as the Commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company during the year that has just elapsed. I have witnessed 
to-day, in Faneuil Hall, the strong hold which you have on the affection and con- 
fidence of the Company, and I regret that the inexorable law of this Command 
requires an election that shall retire you from active service in this organization. 
I can assure you, Captain, that the best wishes of your Command and of the citi- 
zens of this Commonwealth will follow you into private life, or to any military 
service which you may be called upon to perform hereafter. Gen. Dalton will 
receive at your hands the insignia of office. 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S REMARKS TO THE NEWLY-ELECTED COMMANDER. 


Col. Walker, —1 am informed that, in accordance with the Ancient custom, 
you have been elected for the coming year Commander of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. I take pride, sir, as representing this Common- 
wealth, in recognizing your distinguished service as a soldier at the front. I am 
confident that in commanding this Company on its prospective visit to England 
you will commend yourself and your command to the citizens of the great Eng- 
lish metropolis. You will represent, sir, in your own person and in your Com- 
mand the high type of New England citizenship. I congratulate you upon your 
election. Gen. Dalton will present to you the insignia of office. 


COMMANDER WALKER’S REPLY. 


Gratefully do I accept from your Honor the insignia of the office of Com- 
mander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Once before I have 
had the high privilege of having my name enrolled among those of the distin- 
guished men who during more than two and a half centuries have occupied that 
position. To receive it a second time from the members of such an organization, 
than which no one has more thoroughly and creditably represented this commu- 
nity, both in civil and military life, from its birth until now, is a mark of respect 
and confidence of which any man can be justly proud, and can best show the high 
appreciation it deserves by untiring efforts to further the best interests of the 
‘Company and to keep its name unspotted. 

The responsibilities of my former year of command were unusually great, but 
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those of the coming year will prove far weightier, for among them will be that 
of leading the Company to its mother land in the old world, an event which has 
occurred in the life of no other military organization in the new world. I take 
the office, conscious of the labor involved in properly fulfilling its duties and 
determined that they shall be fully and faithfully performed, thus entitling the 
Company to a fresh claim upon the confidence of this community from which it 
has so long received a generous support and upon which it has always reflected 


honor. [Afpplause.] 
REMARKS OF FIRST LIEUT. COTTER ON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Honor,—One year ago when I received from your predecessor, our 
beloved Governor, this insignia of office, I expressed at that time my earnest 
desire to fill the position to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Magistrate of this 
dear old Commonwealth and my comrades of the Ancients who have honored 
me with the position. The year has passed, and it has been unquestionably one 
of the busiest years in the history of our grand old organization, in anticipation 
of the contemplated trip abroad. I hope I have merited the approval of your 
Honor in the discharge of my official duties and the just commendation of my 


comrades. [Ap/lause.] 
ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT'S REPLY. 


Lieut. Cotter, — Your service during the past year has been appreciated by your 
Command and by the Commonwealth, I can assure you. [Applause] And in 
retiring from active command you both deserve and possess the good-will of 
your associates and of the State whose commission you have held. 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT?’S REMARKS TO THE FIRST LIEUTENANT ELECT. 


Lieut. Savage, — 1 am informed that by an election just held, you have been 
made Lieutenant of this Ancient and Honorable Company. In accepting the 
surrender of this commission from Lieut. Cotter, I expressed regret that the 
Commonwealth was to lose the value of his services. The State, however, con- 
gratulates this Command that in you the lieutenant retiring finds a fitting and 
honorable successor. I request you to give to the service of this Command the 
same faithful thought that has been given by your predecessor. I congratulate 
you upon your election, and I request Gen. Dalton to present to you the badge 
and insignia of your office. [4pplause.] 


LIEUT. SAVAGE'S REPLY. 


Your Honor, — To listen to the graceful words which you have uttered is 
very pleasing, and the gratification on this occasion is materially increased by 
receiving this commission at your hands. At the end of the year I shall en- 
deavor to return to you this emblem, respected abroad as it is at home for that 
which it symbolizes, strength of American character, and loyalty to country. 
Again I affirm my allegiance to our grand old parent, the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts. [Applause.] 
SECOND LIEUT. LOCKHART’S REMARKS ON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Honor, —In surrendering my commission I take the pleasure of saying 
that the artillery branch of the Company is in a very desirable condition, Let 
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me say that I am proud of my association with this ancient corps, and I trust 
that my endeavors have met the approval of the Commonwealth and that of my 
comrades. I am at your Excellency’s disposal. 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S REPLY. 


The members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company are evidently 
consistent believers in the theory of rotation in office. If it were not for that, your 
distinguished services would entitle you to a longer continuance in office. I 
accept the insignia, and assure you that your service is appreciated and honored. 
Gen. Dalton, will you take the insignia from Lieut. Lockhart. 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S REMARKS TO THE SECOND LIEUTENANT ELECT. 


Lieut. Lovett, — lt is with pleasure that I hear you have been elected Lieuten. 
ant for the coming year by this ancient and honorable Company. It would be 
too much to expect that your efforts, sir,or those of any officer could increase 
the singular efficiency and discipline of this highly-organized corps, but I may 
express the hope that through your efforts the corps may keep up the remarkable 
efficiency which it presents to-day. Gen. Dalton will present to you the insignia 
of your election. [Applause ] . 


LIEUT. LOVETT’S REPLY. 


Your Honor, — For a second time I appear before the Commander-in-Chief to 
receive my commission as an officer in this ancient Company, with equal feelings 
of pleasure and pride, not unmindful of its responsibilities. Perhaps at no time 
in its history has the Company committed itself to so great an undertaking, —] 
refer to the contemplated visit to the mother country, England, in July. May 
the visit be not unproductive of good results. 

We go not as diplomats, but may the friendly relations now happily existing 
be thereby strengthened between these two great English-speaking nations, — 
England and America. I thank your Honor for the kind words you have been 
pleased to express, and one year hence, when I shall resign my commission, may 
it be with as much honor as I now receive it. [Applause.] 


ADJT. POTTER'S SPEECH UPON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Honor, — Only one year ago the honor was accorded me to receive from 
the hands of your predecessor in office, the late lamented Gov. Greenhalge, this 
halberd as emblematic of my office as Adjutant of this Company. 

A position which carries my name on the roll of adjutants back two hundred 
and fifty-eight years, and in the future down to posterity, an office which has been 
filléd in the past by so many distinguished officers and celebrated men makes the 
honor all the greater to the one selected to fill it. According to a Company law 
and custom, my term of office having expired, I now have the honor of returning 
to you these insignia of office, knowing they will be bestowed upon an old soldier 
who has distinguished himself many times on the field of battle, fighting bravely 
for our country, and feel assured that he will be acredit to this organization as 
well as an honor to himself. I retire from my position to take my place in the 
ranks as a private soldier, feeling that I have performed my duty in the drill 
hall and on parades as well as fulfilling duties incumbent on me in my official 
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position. I trust I have merited the approval of your Excellency as well as the 
commendation of the members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Compary, 
all of whom I have tried faithfully to serve. [4Ap/ause.] 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT’S REPLY. 


Adjt. Potter, —1 have noted with pleasure the record of your services in the 
militia. Iam sure that your services during the past year have been creditable 
to yourself, to the honorable Company which you have served, and also bene 
ficial to the Commonwealth. I accept your retirement from the office which you 
have held, and again assure you that the best wishes of the people of this State 
will accompany you. I accept your insignia, which you now surrender, and will 
bestow them upon your successor who has been this day elected. You will 
surrender them to Adjt.-Gen. Dalton. 


ACTING-GOVERNOR WOLCOTI’S REMARKS TO THE ADJUTANT ELECT. 


Maj. Duchesney,—1 have heard with peculiar ‘pleasure that you have been 
elected Adjutant of this Company for the ensuing year. I am glad, sir, that not 
only among the ranks of the officers, but also among the privates of your com- 
mand, during their coming visit to London, there may be many who served the 
country in the hour of its danger and have an enviable and honorable army 
record. I congratulate you upon your election. I hope that under your com- 
mand the Company will do itself and the Commonwealth credit. Gen. Dalton 
will present to you the insignia of your office. [4pp/azse.] 


ADJT. DUCHESNEY’S REPLY. 

Your Honor, —It has been a great pleasure to me to have been elected to this 
honorable position, and I shall endeavor to fill the office of Adjutant to the best 
of my ability. My services in the past must be a guarantee of my appreciation 
of the responsibility which has been placed upon me, and I am sure it will not 
be regretted by you or by the honorable Company which I shall endeavor to 
faithfully serve. [Applause.] 


When the last commission had been given, the Sergeants-elect took 
the Sergeantcies previously occupied by men who now became privates. 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The Company escorted Gov. Wolcott to the State House, and then 
marched to Faneuil Hall. Upon reaching its armory and being drawn 
up in square, Adjt. Duchesney read the Commander’s appointment of 
staff officers for the ensuing year. 

The Adjutant requested, at the desire of Capt. John C. Potter, the 
retiring Adjutant, that all the Sergeants should hand in their reports to 
him that evening before leaving the hall. He added: — 


Iam directed by the Commander of the Company to request those who have 
sashes: to return them at once to the’ Quartermaster, so that there will be no 
delay in using them when we need them,—that we may lay hands on them at 
any time. [ApAlause.] 
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Commander Walker was presented with a large and fragrant bouquet, 
in acknowledging which he said : — 


You do not want any speech from me at this time, gentlemen. I will simply 
thank you again for the high honor you have conferred upon me. I wish it 
distinctly understood that the Commander can do nothing without the co-opera- 
tion of his officers and men, and the officers and men can do nothing without 
the aid of the Commander. We need all to act together and hearty co-operation 
on all sides. If this is done, our coming trip will not only assume a national 
but an international importance and dignity. I want to compliment you on the 
manner in which you marched to-day. [Afp/azse.] 


Capt. William Hatch Jones proposed three cheers for Capt. Olys, 
which were given with great heartiness, after which some one cried, 
‘¢ What the matter with Olys?” and the old familiar answer was returned, 
“He’s all right!” 

The members then dispersed, supper being served in the lower hall for 
those who cared to stay for it. The new Company year had begun, with 
“ London, 1896,” as its motto. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Following are some of the letters of regret at inability to be present 
which had been received : — 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Lieut. Gro. Il. ALLEN, WasuHIncTON, D. C., May 22, 1896, 
Post-office Box 1548, Boston, Mass. 

My dear Sir, —1 beg to return my sincere thanks to the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts for their very kind invitation to attend 
the celebration of their anniversary the first Monday in June, and to assure them 
of my great regret that a prior engagement will make it impossible for me to be 
present on that occasion. Very sincerely yours, 

Netson A. MILEs, 
Major-General, U.S. A, 


AupIToRIUM HoreEt, 


Lizur. Grorcre H. ALLEN, CHICAGO, May 24, 1896. 


Clerk A. & H.A. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —1 regret very much that previous engagements prevent my accep- 
tance of the kind invitation of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, to be present at their anniversary celebration the first Monday 
in June. Please assure the members of the Company of my high appreciation 


of the honor of their invitation. Yours very truly, 
J. M. ScHOFIELD, 


Lieutenant-General, U.S. A. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 27, 1896. 
Gen. George D. Ruggles, Adjutant-General of the Army, regrets that it will 
not be possible for him to be in Boston on the first Monday in June, and that he 
is thereby prevented from accepting the invitation of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts for that day. 


23 Firru AVENUE, 
New York, May 17, 1896. 
Gen. Sickles gratefully acknowledges the courtesy of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, of Boston, and regrets that he is unable to be present 
on the interesting occasion of their two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary. 


Roxpury, Mass., 206 DuDLEY ST., 
Carr. Tuomas J. OLys, May 28, 1896. 
Commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —TV have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind invita- 
tion to be again the honored guest of your distinguished corps at their anniver- 
sary on Monday next. I thank you most heartily for this remembrance. I have 
delayed replying to the invitation until this hour, hoping that my health would 
so improve that I could once more march in your ranks and take in the whole 
exercise, but the fates are against me; I am disqualified and have to decline the 
honor, and forego the great pleasure it has always given me to be one of your 
number. 

Again thanking you for your compliment, with my most sincere wishes for the 
perfect success of your great tour to the old mother country, I remain, most 
respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

N. A. M. Duprey, 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General, U. S. Army. 
Lieut. GEorGE H. ALLEN, MonTREAL, May 29, 1896. 
Clerk Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, Boston, Mass. 


My dear Sir, — Please convey to the members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts my warmest thanks for their very cordial 
invitation to me to be present at their two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary 
on Monday next, June 1, and my deep regret that it will not be in my power to 
avail myself of their generous hospitality on that occasion. 

I am busy with arrangements for a detachment of our fire department 
going to London, England, to the World’s Fire Congress, which opens on the 
1gth of Juneand continues for eight days. We leave here on the 6th prox., and 
as I have been informed by my ever faithful friend and enthusiastic Ancient, 
Chas. F. Munroe, that the delegation of your honorable corps will be in London 
early in July, 1am looking forward to a meeting with them over there, and of 
shaking hands with some of them on British soil, for Auld Lang Syne. 
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Trusting that your two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary will prove as 
pleasant and profitable as any that have preceded it, and that your excursion 
to England (and to Scotland, too, I hope) may turn out an unqualified success, 
I remain, Ever truly yours, 

A. A. STEVENSON, 
Ex-Commander Montreal Field Battery of Artillery. 


Sincere regrets, but am to be engaged in Court on June 1. 
J. D. Lone. 


Lieut. GrorcEe H. ALLEN, 
Clerk A. & H. A. Co., Box 1548, Boston. 

Dear Sir, —I greatly appreciate the compliment of the invitation from the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company to attend its exercises on the first 
Monday in June. 

I regret extremely to say that a prior engagement which takes me away a long 
distance from here will prevent my being with you. My best wishes go always 
with this distinguished Company for its continued prosperity. 

Yours very truly, Wo. E. Russenz. 


Boston, May 19, 1896. 


President Eliot regrets that his engagements do not permit him to accept the 
invitation of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company to attend the cele- 
bration of their anniversary on the rst of June. 

Harvarp University, May 16, 1896. 


Bishop Lawrence regrets that another engagement will prevent him from 
attending the anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 18. 


My dear Sir,—1 seem always to be engaged when your anniversary comes 
round, — this year at Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 

Thanking you heartily for your gracious invitation, I return your card of 
admission, but still hope at some time to pay my respects in person to the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Cordially, E. B. Wesn. 


ARMORY SEVENTH REGIMENT, 
NATIONAL GuarD, N.Y, 
Lieut. GrorcE H. ALLEN, May 18, 1896. 
Clerk, A. & H. A. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —In reply to your most courteous invitation to be present at the 
anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, I regret very 
much to be obliged to say that owing to several very important engagements I 
shall be unable to be present on that occasion. 

Having myself carried a musket in the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, I 
always enjoy meeting my old comrades. 

Hoping that you will have your usual success attending these interesting affairs, 
lam, Yours respectfully, DANIEL APPLETON, Colonel, 


a 


—_ Kf, 


am 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GovERNoR’s OFFICE, 
Lieut. Grorce H. ALLEN, RICHMOND, Va., May 26, 1896. 
Clerk A. & H. A. Co., Boston, Mass., P.O. Box 1548. 

My dear Sir, — Permit me to express to you my high appreciation of the invi- 
tation to the anniversary celebration of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. I can think of nothing that would be more agreeable to me than to 
partake of the hospitality of this noble organization, and it is with deep regret 
that I find I shall be unable to be present. I have several engagements that will 
prevent my attendance. 

The citizens of Richmond and myself recall with pleasure the late visit of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and we trust that we may soon have 
another opportunity to extend them a welcome. 

With kindest wishes for the success of the anniversary occasion, and for the 
future welfare and prosperty of the Company, Iam, 

Very truly yours, Cuas. T. O’FERRALL. 


ASSISTANT INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
RICHMOND, VA., May 25, 1896. 
Capt. THos. J. OLys. 

My dear Captain, — Accept my thanks for the kind invitation to dine with the 
Ancient and Honorables on their two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary. I 
wish very much I could have the pleasure of being with you, but distance and 
the delays of the dzwex Line are too great for me to undertake the trip, and I 
believe the underground road is not running through yet. 

I hope I may yet have the pleasure of being with you on one of your birthdays. 

Best wishes to your glorious old command. 

Yours truly, J. LANE STERN. 


RicHMonpD, Va., May 20, 1896. 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, — Y our invitation 
to me to be present at your two hundredth and fifty-eighth anniversary, which 
you will celebrate on Monday, June 1, 1896, has been received. It would give 
me pleasure to enjoy your hospitality on that occasion, but I have the honor of 
being the Secretary of the Virginia State Democratic Committees and I shall 
be officially engaged at that time in giving some attention to the matters per- 
taining to the Ancient and Honorable Democratic party of Virginia, which will 
hold a State Convention on June 4 next. I hada most pleasant evening with 
Capt. Thomas J. Olys and others of a committee of your Command at Reuger’s 
restaurant in our beautiful capital city of Virginia when they were here in con- 
nection with an anticipated outing of their ancient organization and which outing 
they had here, but on which occasion a little sickness kept me from attending. 
Long live your honored corps. I appreciate your kind remembrance, and if any 
of you are down this way call on me in the old Virginia historic capital building 

and I will be glad to evidence my appreciation of your courtesies. 
Very truly, J. BELL BIGGER. 
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New Haven, Conn., May 29, 1896. 
Lizur. Grorce H. ALLEN, 
Clerk Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lieutenant, — The writer begs to acknowledge the receipt of your courteous 
invitation dated May 22. He appreciates the honor of the opportunity to meet 
with you on the occasion of the two hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary, and up 
to the last moment had hoped to arrange in some way to be with you with a part 
of his staff, but unfortunately his duties as City Auditor require his presence on 
Monday, June 1, on the completion of the sale of one hundred thousand dollars 
of city bonds. 

He is mailing you under a separate cover a little sketch of the past history of 
the Second Company Governor’s Foot Guard, in advance of something of a more 
permanent character to be published a little later on, and he believes that a care- 
ful perusal of its pages will show that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts and the Second Company Governor’s Foot Guard of New 
Haven have many things in common, dating back as far as the latter company is 
concerned to the Lexington Alarm and the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

With best wishes for a most successful anniversary, and the hope that later on 
we may have the pleasure of officially becoming acquainted with your time- 
honored organization, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Benj. E. Brown, 
Major Commandant. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LETTERS. 


Major William L. Haskin, First U. S. Artillery : “. . . Iam very proud of the 
fact that my direct ancestor, Ralph Sprague (my mother’s name was Sprague) 
eh oe ES D 

was the seventy-ninth member of your organization, in 1639.” 


Major Moses Wadleigh, commanding Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, 
N. H.: “T regret to say that owing to the death of one of our comrades, whose 
funeral occurs on that date, it will be impossible for me to accept of your kind 
hospitality.” 


Major E. Henry Hyde, Jr., commanding First Company, Governor’s Foot 
Guard, of Hartford, Conn.: “ With best wishes for the Command and hoping 
and trusting that your intended trip to Europe will be as successful and enjoy- 
able as it must be memorable. . . .” 


Major William G. Moore, commanding Washington (D. C.) Light Infantry ; 
“Tt is a matter to me of sincere regret that I will not be able to avail myself of 
this highly esteemed courtesy on the part of your distinguished organization, as 
I cannot conveniently leave the city during the closing days of Congress.” 


Lieut. John H. Tupper, Troy Citizens’ Corps: “ With best wishes that you 
may have a most successful and enjoyable celebration. . . .” 


F. W. Edmunds, Troy Citizens’ Corps: “I trust you will have fine weather, 
and I know you will have a good time.” 


= 
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Major Sol. Cutchins, Richmond (Va.) Light Infantry Blues Battalion : “TI should 
be delighted to have an opportunity of renewing the acquaintance with the 
members of your Command whom it has been my good fortune to meet, but 
that pleasure cannot yet be mine. Wishing you a glorious and happy occa- 
sion... .” 


Capt. John A. Hutcheson, commanding Richmond Howitzers : “ Nothing, I can 
assure you, would give me more real pleasure than to meet again the gentlemen 
of your splendid organization, and enjoy the hospitality of your magnificent city, 
of which all who have visited you delight so much tospeak. I can only trust that 
at some future day the occasion may present itself when I may be able to avail 
myself of the opportunity. Wishing you a pleasant evening and a long life of 
unalloyed happiness. ... ” 


Lieut. A. A. Barrett, Richmond (Va.) Howitzers : “ Long live the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company.” 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D.: “ Wishing you all happiness in the great expe- 
dition of the summer... . ” 


Rev. Percy Browne: “ Accept my thanks for the kind invitation and the 
assurance of my appreciation of the courtesies extended to me during the year of 
my chaplaincy.” 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., of Washington, D. C.: “In memory of the 
time when I was your Chaplain and of the occasion which you made so delight- 
ful to me, I write this acknowledgment. Give my heartiest greeting to all 
the Company.” 


Rev. George Cooper, Pastor First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va.: “The 
memory of your visit to Richmond last fall, its goodly fellowship, its cordial 
cheer, its broad nationalism,—all which linger yet with us,— would enhance 
greatly the pleasure of the day. Please present my regards and best wishes to 
every one of the Company, specially those who trod the Old Dominion soil last 
fall, and endured the patience of hunger so well. God bless the Ancients.” 


Hon. George G. Crocker, Chairman Boston Transit Commission: “He hopes 
later, on the ‘Servia,’ to have the pleasure of meeting the members of the organ- 
ization and itis the preparation for a summer abroad which will prevent his 
attendance at the dinner.” 


Mr. N. Bowditch Clapp, of the Westmoreland Club, Richmond, Va.: “ Our 
latch string hangs outside of our Club, where we shall always be glad to see 
you.” 


ir. Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Va.: “The pleasant recollection of the 
many genial and hospitable friends which I have in your organization, and the 
taste which I have once had of its hospitality, make me long to meet them and 
enjoy it once again, but distance and business cares compel me to forego on this 
occasion.” 
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Letters of regret had also been received from the following gentle- 
men:— 


Congressman Samuel W. McCall; 

Major W. R. Livermore, U. S. Engineers; Capt. E. T. Richmond, 2d U.S. 
Artillery; Capt. John Bigelow, Jr., 7th U. S. Cavalry ; 

Commodore J. M. Miller, U.S. N., Charlestown Navy Vard; Capt. A. S, 
Kautz, U. S. S. “ Wabash”; 

Major Robert L. Meade, U. S. Marines; 

Brig.-Gen. Benjamin F. Peach, Jr., commanding Second Brigade, M. V. M.; 
Col. William A. Bancroft, sth Infantry, M. V. M.; Col. William A. Pew, Jr, 
8th Infantry, M. V. M.; Lieut-Col. Thomas F. Edmands, First Corps of 
Cadets; Lieut-Col. Samuel A. Johnson, Second Corps of Cadets ; Lieut. F. S. 
Howes, 1st Infantry, M. V. M.; : 

Col. Frank S. Arnold, United Train of Artillery, Providence, R. I.; 

Col. J. F. Phetteplace and Capt. Cornelius Barrows, rst Light Infantry, 
Providence, R. I.; 

Adjt. Fred. B. Burt, rst Light Infantry Veterans, Providence, R. I.; 

Gen. J. Fred Pierson, New York City; 

Capt. H. H. Brockway, Capt. James F. Newman, and Lieut. John Martine, 
Old Guard of New York; 

Col. L. G. Woodhouse, of the Veterans of the 7th (N. Y.) Regiment ; 

Capt. James W. Cusack, Lieut. Carroll L. Maxcy, Sergt. John G. Manning, 
Mr. Frank E. Norton, Mr. John U. Uline, and Mr. Tom §S, Wotkyns, 
(N: Y.) Citizens’ Corps; 

Capt. J. C. Shafer, Jr., Capt. Clarence Wyatt and Lieut. Charles A. Rose, 
Richmond (Va.) Blues ; 

Capt. J. W. Lockwood,Jr., and Lieut. A. S. Lanier, rst Cavalry, Virginia 
Volunteers ; 

Sheriff O’Brien of Suffolk County; Mr. George F. Swain of the Boston Rapid 
Transit Commission ; ; 

Rev. George A. Gordon, Pastor of the Old South Church; Rey. W. H, 
Savage, of Watertown ; 

Messrs. Henry L. Cabell, Andrew H. Christian, Jr., Junius B, Mosby and 
Thomas M. Rutherfoord, of the Westmoreland Club of Richmond, Va. ; 

Mr. William J. Bacon, of Washington, D. C. 


Troy 
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ROLL OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


or THE ANCIENT AND HonorABLE ARTILLERY Company, 
PARADING JUNE I, 1896. 


* Capt. THomas J. Oxys, Commander. 
Lieut. JouN E. Correr . s 2 3 : . : First Lieutenant. 
Lieut. ALBERT E, Lockuarr . PRM Acai Second Lieutenaut. 
Capt: JOHN Cs POTTERG ait) chee te smeneen wa Adjutant. 


COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Dr. F. W. GRAVES, Surgeon. 
Dr. J. E. Kinney, Assistant Surgeon. 
Dr. H. E. Manion, Assistant Surgeon. 
Arruur E. LEacu, Assistant Surgeon. 
Sergt. Jon H. Peak, Quartermaster. 
Capt. Grorce E. HaL1, Commissary. 
Lieut. Emery Grover, Paymaster. 
Lieut. Grorcr H. ALLEN, Assistant Paymaster. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Lieut. E. E. WELLS, Sergeant Major. 
Sergt. WILLIAM L. WILLEY, Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Dr. J. B. CHERRY, Hospital Steward. 
Capt. WARREN S. Davis, Commissary Sergeant. 


OFFICER OF THE DAY. 
Lieut. Epwarp P. CrAmM. 


FLANKERS TO COMMANDER. 


Capt. Gro. O. Noyes. Lieut. FERDINAND M, TRIFET. 


MARKERS. 
Sergt. EDWARD WARNER. 
Sergt. CHARLES H. GLovEr. 


Sergt. FRED MILLs. 
Sergt. WILLIAM B. HouMEs. 


GENERAL GUIDES, 
Right. Left. 
Capt. Epwin R. Frost. Sergt. Henry F. WapE. 
BAND GUIDE. 
GrorcEe D. WuireE. 


ORDERLY TO COMMANDER. 
Sergt. FranK Huckins. 
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PERSONAL ESCORT TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Lieut. J. SrearNs CusHINc. 


FLANKERS TO THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
Capt. WiLLIAM Harcu JoNEs. Lieut. W. P. JonEs. 
P| 


HONORARY STAFF. 
Capt. Jacop Forrer, Chief of Staff: 


Past Commanders. 

Col. Epwarp Wyman. 
Gen. A. P. MARTIN. 

Col. HENRY WALKER. 
Capt. Epwarp E. ALLEN. 
Capt. J. Henry Taytor. 
Col. Sipney M. HepcEs, 


Capt. JAMEs A. Fox. 

Capt. A. A. FoLsom. 

Major Grorce S. MERRILL. 
Col. Henry E. Smiru. 

Capt. WILLIAM Harcu Jones. 
Capt. SAMUEL HICHBORN. 


Committee of Arrangements. 


Capt. GEORGE GOING. Lieut. J. Payson BRADLEY. CHarves H. Porter. 


HONORARY STAFF — continued. 


Lieut. E. M. Weaver, Second United States Artillery. 
Lieut. E. A. Carin, Second United States Artillery. 

Gen. GrorcE L. AnDREwsS, U. S. A. (retired). 

Capt. F. H. Harrincron, United States Marines, 

Major H. E. Burnuam, Amoskeag Veterans. 

Adjutant Joun GANNON, Amoskeag Veterans. 

Col. Joun J. Jencks, Providence Light Infantry Veterans. 
Lieut.-Col. Witt1am H. THoRNTON, Providence Light Infantry Veterans. 
Col. WiiitaAM A. GILE, Worcester Continentals. 
Adjutant A. J. DeBLots, Newport Artillery. 

Adjutant Roserr P. Lyon, Old Guard of New York. 
Lieut. WALTER Scott, Old Guard of New York. 

Lieut. JAmMEs HAmiL, Old Guard of New York. 

Capt. Oscar A. Jones, National Lancers. 

Capt. JAMEs L. MILLs. 

Lieut. WILLIAM B. OLys. 

Sergt. G. F. Frencu, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Sergt. W. H. Barnes, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Mr. BrincEs, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Mr. A. W. Harrincton, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Mr. JosEPpH HARRINGTON, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Mr. Cavin S. McCHENEY, Troy Citizens Corps. 

Capt. GeorcE F. Quimpy, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Lieut. C. F. Nosrrom, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Lieut. J. W. Dana, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Sergt. C. A. Monks, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Sergt. F. R. Moore, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
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Corp. Robert J. MEROTH, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Corp. G. B. CHADBOURNE, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Corp. W C. Arron, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Lieut.-Col. CLARENCE A. LEIGHTON, of Maine. 

Capt. E. H. SHaw, Troop F, First Battery Cavalry, M. V. M. 
Major W. H. Oakes, Fifth Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 

Col. Watson J. MILLER, of Connecticut. 

Mr. CALEB CHASE. 

Major PERLIE A. Dyar, First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Major AARon A. HALL. 

Col. CHARLES D. CLARK. 

Lieut. F. C. BROWNELL, Military Editor, Boston “ Herald.” 
Major E. W. M. Battey, Eighth Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. 
Major F. W. Cuixps of Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. A. A. BERLE, Chaplain. 

Rev. WILLIAM R. CAMIBrLL. 

Lieu J.D. Rice, Newport Artillery. 


CHURCH AND COMMON DETAIL. 
Lieut. W. L. SHEARER, ix charge. 
Lieut. EMERY GROVER. Lieut. C. C. ADAMS. 
Lieut. F. H. MuDGE. Cyrus J. Hatcu. 
Sergt. WILLIAM F. Bacon. Capt. THomas L., CHURCHILL. 
Lieut. Isaac D. Dana. Sergt. F. J. HUTCHINSON. 
H. C. Woopsury. E. G. FosTer. 
FrANK B. RIEDELL. Lyman Boynton. 
Capt. WILLIAM H. GWYNNE. Dr. Roperr H. UPHAM. 


SPECIAL DUTY AT HEADQUARTERS. 
W. H. Rogextson. 


IN CHARGE OF INVITED GUESTS. 
Major Georce S. MERRILL. Major Cuarves G. Davis. 


FIRST COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Joun B. Patrerson, Sergeant. 
George A. Levy, Right Guide. Sergt. Fred E. Bolton, Ze/t Guide. 


Capt. Fred W. Goodwin. G. H. W. Bates. 
William H. Mills. E. G. Allen. 
Frank C. Hyde. J. L. McIntosh. 
Col. Francis S. Hesseltine. Eugene A. Holton. 


William B. Wood. John White. 
Charles E. Howe. Albert E. DeRosay. 
Sergt. Arthur Fuller. 


FILE CLOSER. 
Lieut. Fred I. Clayton. 
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SECOND COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Capt. Henry W. Downes, Sergeant. 
Sergt. H. M. McDewell, Right Guide. Lieut. H. L. Kincade, Left Guide. 
William Camfill. John D. Nichols. 
C. E. Cummings. William P. Stone. 
Augustus Andrews. William H. Jackson. 
F. W. Richards. F. O. Vegelahn. 
M. W. Child. W. F. Skilton. 
S. Victor Constant. William N, McKenna. 


THIRD COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Capt. J. Henry Brown, Sergeant. 
Lieut. Edward Sullivan, Right Guide. Sergt. Joseph H. Brown, Left Guide 
Capt. John G. Warner. Manning Seamans. : 
F. M. Learnard. Frank A. Colley. 
George B. Ketchum. Samuel H. Mayo. 
Frank H. Ivers, Lieut. E. A. Hammond. 
Charles E. Legg. Sergt. John R. Newman. 
Sergt. Charles M. Pear. Capt. Philemon D. Warren. 


FOURTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Witiiam H. Lor, Sergeant. 
George L. Smith, Right Guide. Jona. Bigelow, Left Guide. 


W. H. Marsh. Thomas W. Flood. 
E. O. Bartels. ‘Dr. E. S. Taylor. 
J. T. Dyer. J. E. Ames. 


D. E. Makepeace. 
E. H. Whitney. 
Charles D. B. Fisk. 


C. M. Robbins. 
D. B. Badger. 
Jj. L. R. Eaton. 


FIFTH COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Sergt. JAcoz BENSEMOIL, Sergeant. 
Lieut. Geo. W. Wilkinson, Right Guide. E. W. Jones, Left Guide. 
Dr. A. C. Daniels. Joseph S. Williams. 
Dr. L. E. Morgan. J. N. Robinson. 
Thomas H. Harding. E. H. Grover. 
J. Fred Sampson. Sergt. W. M. Maynard. 
W. S. Brewer. William O. Wiley. 
Sergt. W. L. Coon, Charles S. Damrell. 
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. SIXTH (COLOR) COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 
GEorGE L. Look, Sergeant. 


Charles W. Knapp, Right Guiae. 
William B. Watts. 

B. F, Barnard. 

D. A. Andrews, Jr. 

William H. Mitchell. 

Albert L. Richardson. 

W. S. Sampson (State Color Bearer). 
T. A. Manchester. 


Major G. Howard Jones, Left Guide. 
C. C. Danton. 

George Gannon. 

F. H. Dowell. 

M. H. Whittredge. 

R.S. Byam (National Color :Bearer). 
D. B. Smith. 

J. B. Waterbury. 


VETERAN COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 
Frank J. Scorr, Acting Sergeant. 


Col. A. N. Proctor, Right Guide. 
Capt. S. Vinton Stillings. 
Charles B, Stone. 

Capt. Albert E. Proctor. 

John E. Atkins. 

Heriry W. Patterson. 

Dr. G. F. Walker. 

George M. Potter. 

Lieut. E. A. Messenger. 

J. W. Sawyer. 


Dexter Pratt, Left Guide. 
Lieut.-Col. A. L. Richardson. 
Capt. G. L. Goodale. 

Capt. Joshua M. Cushing. 
Josiah E. Daniell. 

Fred H. Adams. 

F. T. Rose. 

Sergt. Henry F. Wade. 
Lowell M. Maxham. 

George Bliss. 


LEFT WING. 
Col. Grorce A. KELLER, Acting Adjutant. 


FIRST COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 
Sergt. WILLIAM TYNER, Sergeant. 


Joseph A. Plummer, Right Guide. 
Edward Kakas. 

Frank P. Stone. 

Lieut. W. O. Webber. 

A. B. Caswell. 

C. H. Clark. 

J. B. Smith. 


John D. Dwyer, Left Guide. 
E. A. Boardman. 

A. Cunio. 

John M. Leary. 

C. H. Fox. 

Samuel A. Tuttle. 

S. B. Clapp. 


SECOND COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 
B. W. RowWELL, Sergeant. 


George E. Hilton, Right Guide. 
A. A. Gleason. 

C. N. Wood. 

Benjamin Cole, Jr. 

D. B. H. Power, 

F, A. Davidson. 

E. H. Hoyt. 


S. W. Brackett, Left Guide. 
O. M. Douglass. 

George A. Perkins. 
William C. Gregory. 

H. H. Hamilton. 

T. W. Evans. 

F. H. Putnam. 
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THIRD COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


Sergt. L. A. BLACKINTON, Sergeant. 


Sergt. J. M. Usher, Right Guide. James Ellis, Left Guide. 
F. W. Hilton. N. P. Hayes. 

G. E. Adams. J. S. Doane. 

George H. Welden. Frederick L. Walker. 
George J. Quinsler. William Oswald. 

H. A. Maley. W. S. Best. 

N. B. Basch. R. W. Bates. 


FOURTH COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


Major H. G. JorDAN, Sergeant. 


Capt. George E. Lovell, Right Guide. John F. Johnson, Left Guide. 
Benjamin W. Gleason. F. G. Davison. 

J. Otis McFadden. H. H. Newcomb. 

F. M. Mayo. Harry Hamilton. 

W. B. Parazina. « William A. Mason. 

Edgar P. Lewis. John A. Emery. 

Tom W. Bevan. James W. McIndoe. 


FIFTH COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 
Lieut. F. McDonald, Sergeant. 


William H. West, Right Guide. William I, Hichborn, Left Guide. 
J. P. Hazlett. O. D. Witherell. 

William Carter. Horace Partridge. 

Major Horace P. Williams. Sergt. E. E. Snow. 

B. C. Newell. H. M. Leland. 

Stephen Gale. George D. Russell. 


Charles E. Coombs. 


SIXTH COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


W. A. LockHart, Sergeant. 


C. W. Howard, Right Guide. Milton Barnes, Left Guide. 
C. H. Boynton. I. A. S. Steele. 

George H. Morrell, Jr. F. B. Wilder. 

Dr. F. W. A. Bergengren. Robert R. Fears, 

James Edgar. Francis E, Page, 
Alexander P. Graham. F. W. Homans. 


George Cassell. 
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SEVENTH COMPANY OF ARTILLERY. 


@ ° E. P. Lonciey, Sergeant. 
W. J. Comstock, Right Guide. E. B. Hodges, Left Guide. 
Sergt. H. P. Oakman. Benjamin A. Stiles. 
J. J. Feely. J. E. Lynch, 
Samuel A. Tuttle. James W. Greenalch. 
Hugh Wright. Frank H. Howard. 
Alonzo G. Durgin. Wilson Tisdale. 
M. J. Grodjinski. Frederick B. K, Marter. 


AMBULANCE CORPS. 
Sergt. Winslow B. Lucas. 


Ior 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEDAL. 


Ata meeting of the Committee of Fifteen, appointed by the Company 
to make arrangements for the reception of the delegation of the Honour 
able Artillery Company of London, England, it was suggested by the 
writer of this paper that a bronze medal be designed commemorative of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, the same to be distributed to each member of the 
Company, the visiting delegation from London, and such other public 
bodies as might be deemed advisable. 

The suggestion was very favorably received, and a sub-committee 
appointed to take action in the matter. After various consultations and 
examinations of designs the subjoined facsimile was decided upon, 
approved by the general committee, and submitted to the Company for 
their action. 

The Company unanimously approved of the object and of the design 
submitted, and chose the following committee to procure and distribute 
the same: viz., Capt. Albert A. Folsom, Maj. Charles W. Stevens, and 
Col. Geo. A. Keeler, they being the gentlemen chosen by the Committee 
of Fifteen. 

The design was placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry Guild & Son, 
the well-known manufacturing jewellers of this city, for execution, under 
whose supervision they were struck in the presses of J, H. Diehl, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

By a vote of the Company one medal was presented to each member, 
one to each of the visiting delegations of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, England, and to such societies, etc., which the Com- 
mittee should consider proper recipients of the same. 

The following are the different bodies to whom medals were pre- 
sented : — 

Bostonian Society, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Athenzum, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Numismatic Society, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Art Museum, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

New England Historical Genealogical Society, Boston, Mass, 

Grand Lodge of Massachusetts Free and Accepted Masons, Boston, Mass. 

Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Maine Historical Society. . 

New Hampshire Historical Society. 

Vermont Historical Society. 
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Rhode Island Historical Society. 

New York Historical Society. 

New York Numismatic Society. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Ohio Historical Society. 

Missouri Historical Society. 

Maryland Historical Society. 

New Jersey Historical Society. 

Dedham Historical Society, Dedham, Mass. 
American Antiquarian Society. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Yale College Library, New Haven, Conn. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
Providence Atheneum, Providence, R. I. 

West Point Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Gunther Historical Museum, Chicago, Ill. 
British Museum, London, England. 

Honourable Artillery Company, London, England. 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, London, England. 


An additional medal was also presented to the Boston Public Library, 
which was placed in the box deposited in the corner-stone of the new 
Public Library building. One was also presented to the Boston Independ- 
ent Corps of Cadets, to be deposited in the box placed in the corner-stone 
of the new Armory, and one to the Stateof Massachusetts for the same 
purpose (State House extension, corner-stone box). 

Medals were also given to Capt. W. H. Hayward, of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, when on a visit to the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, and to the following individuals : Mr. Chas. E. Pugh, Gen- 
eral Manager Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. H. F. Kenny, General 
Superintendent Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad; the two 
last named gentlemen having been especially serviceable to the com- 
mittee on their visit to Washington and Gettysburgh upon the occasion of 
entertaining the delegation of the Honourable Artillery Company. 

‘There are no more medals in the hands of the Committee for distribu- 
tion and they will not be recast. It seems almost unnecessary to say 
that as an heirloom in the family of a member of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, they will be much prized and should be treas- 
ured accordingly. 

By a vote of the Company, the undersigned was requested to prepare 
this paper for publication in the forthcoming annual records of the 
Company. 


Respectfully submitted, for the Company, 


CHARLES W. STEVENS. 
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The following ode,* written by the Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, was 
sung at the anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany in Boston, June 3, 1805, by Lieut. Bowman. 


Ours be the sweetest joys of life, 
Endear’d by mutual love and peace, 

Secure from rancour and from strife, 
And all that hinders their increase ; 

Round our blest home the olive grow, 
And in our cup the vintage flow. 


But should invasion e’er intrude 
The cherish’d quiet to annoy, 

And War, terriffic, fierce, and rude, 
Assault the asylum of our joy, 

We'll gird our swords on with the vine, 
And laurels with the olive twine. 


Our Independence to maintain, 
Our Constitution still to shield, 
Crowds shall assemble on the plain, 
And warlike arms with valor wield. 
Freedom none merit but the brave; 
Let cowards skulk into the grave. 


With wreaths be every soldier crown’d, 

Reap’d from the harvest fair of Fame; 
And long applauded and renown’d, 

In Glory’s annals shine his name. 
Honors immortal shall attend 

The heroes who our cause defend. 


The year 1895-6 will be known in the history of the Company as the 
most eventful and busy year for the officers and committees since the 
organization in 1638. The work necessary in co-operation with the Lon- 
don committee was carried out in every particular, even to the minutest 
detail both on this and the other side of the water, as the trip to Europe 
indicated, by the successful way in which everything pertaining to that 
eventful trip was arranged so far as the officers and London committee 
were concerned. 

Through the courtesy of Gen. Dalton and Col. Matthews the use of 
the South Armory was secured for drills every Friday evening. The 
drills were well attended and much appreciated by those attending. The 
results were shown in the spring parade of 1896 and later in London, 


* Copied from “ Portland Magazine’ of Saturday evening, June 15, 180s, owned by Col. Milton 
H. French, by A. A. Folsom. ‘ 

{Edmund Bowman became a member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 1792+ 
Captain, 1807. 
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where every man marched and made the change of arms with precision, 
uniformity and soldierly bearing, presenting a better appearance from a 
military standpoint than ever before, much to the satisfaction and grati- 
fication of the officers of the Company and particularly Major Perlie A. 
Dyar, who volunteered his services as drill master and was most thorough 
and exacting in discipline. The Company, numbering over four hundred, 
attended the theatre in April byinvitation of Mr. B. F. Keith, who kindly 
reserved his beautiful theatre for the Company, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the entertainment and appreciated the compliment of Mr. Keith. 

After many attempts of the officers to have the armory heated, they 
were finally rewarded by an order passed by the Board of Aldermen 
authorizing the work to be done, thus enabling the Company to meet in 
their own armory during the winter months and be comfortably warm, 
something that was appreciated and for which the Company are especially 
indebted to his Honor Mayor Quincy, Alderman Boardman Hall, Supt. 
of Public Buildings, Col. F. B. Bogan, and Commissary Capt. Geo. E. 
Hall. The armory was opened to the public nearly every day during the 
year except Sundays. During the Knight Templar Triennial in August, 
and Christian Endeavor Convention in September, thousands of visitors 
visited the armory and museum, They were received by Capt. Olys 
and his officers, and were shown about with all the courtesies the occa- 
sion required. The officers are indebted to Col. Wyman, Capt. Fottler, 
Lieut. W. P. Jones, Capt. Geo. E, Hall, Capt. Warren Davis, Sergts. 
Peak and Willey for their attendance during these particular occasions, 
and the number of distinguished names from all over the country, which 
are registered in our visitor’s book, is ample proof of the wisdom of open- 
ing the armory and museum at all such times, when people are visiting 
our city from distant parts of the country, and are interested as much in 
our Company as any of the historical points so numerous in our vicinity. 

The Commander wishes to take this opportunity of thanking Lieuts. 
John E, Cotter, A. E. Lockhart, and Adjt. J. C. Potter, also his staff 
sergeants and all other officers, appointive and elective, as well as every 
member of the Company who so generously supported, aided and helped 
make his administration a success. His appreciation of your efforts and 
his gratitude for your loyalty and friendship, will ever be remembered by 
him so long as his life shall be spared. 
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SERMON. 


Text: Psaum 122. 


It is a golden Sabbath morning in Jerusalem, Already in the early 
dawn there may be seen upon the roads that wind in tortuous fascina- 
tion amid hills and valleys the coming caravans of festival worshippers. 
From the fields of the north, from the mountain fastnesses beyond Jor- 
dan, and from the slopes of the great western sea there come to the 
centre of the religious and patriotic hope of the Israelites, the sons of 
Abraham, to their great feast. As one of these little companies 
approaches the holy city and finally passes through the gates, in the nearer 
view, we see that suddenly there steps forth from the crowd an aged 
man, ‘The years have silvered the once raven locks, and in the stern, 
strong face there are the lines graven deep by years of yearning in 
captivity. It is a returning exile, who, for the first time after many 
years, stands again within. the sacred enclosures and realizes that his 
pilgrimage is done. 

In the hush that falls upon the younger men and the women, even 
the children are stilled and the little band halts, while from the old 
man’s lips there come the tones of the pilgrim’s song : — 


Our feet are standing in thy gates, O blest Jerusalem, 

O Jerusalem, builded so beautifully strong, 

Whither Jehovah’s tribes go up, Israel’s mighty testimony 
For thanksgiving to the Lord. 


For a moment a long-suppressed sob breaks forth and interrupts the 
song, but with a great effort the head is once more lifted and the voice 
is heard again, and now the pilgrim has touched another theme : — 

Thrones are there of judgment true, 
Great David’s house still rules the land. 


I salute, in peace, Jerusalem, 
They must prosper that love thee! 


There is another pause, and the strong form quivers as with some 
deep, inexpressible pain. The light in the eyes, then filled with tears, 
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becomes dim, and when they are clear again they have a dreamy look 
that tells of companions yet in the far-distant exile. And then again 
the song, the benediction of suffering : — 

Peace be within thy walls, 

Prosperity rule in thy palaces, 


For my brethren and companions’ sakes 
I will now say, “ Peace be within thee.” 


And the old Hebrew patriot, the long hope of many years fulfilled, 
sinks to the ground, lost in a flood of devotion to his country and his 
God. 


There are many signs, and their number is constantly increasing, 
which seem to indicate that we are about to enter into a new world 
epoch. Even the most careless observer of men and nations cannot 
fail to be impressed by the fact that we are swiftly leaving the beaten 
paths of civilization and making a multitude of experiments, most of 
them daring and some of them bewildering in their startling character, 
Like children outgrowing the toys which have furnished them with 
the materials for many an hour both of recreation and reflection, the 
nations are beginning to think of themselves, rather than their equip- 
ment or possessions, and are beginning to be convinced that, after all, 
man himself presents the profoundest problem for human speculation 
and the sublimest field for intellectual and statesmanlike endeavor. 
To engage in a work of mighty conquest is neither new nor inspiring ; 
to found an empire has no longer elements of novelty, since it has been 
done before, and far more effectively than it can probably be done 
again. To win a great battle or to destroy a great host, still stands 
among the ponderous achievements of the world, but no longer among 
those most helpful or desirable. 

The speculative development of the eighteenth century proved how 
vast a world there is in the realm of the human intellect; the nine- 
teenth has shown how much work there is for the hand of man. And 
the discovery of these two new worlds, the one of the mind and the 
other of practical effort and production, has served to entirely alter the 
aims of life and national endeavor. The field of geographical discoy- 
ery being more or less completely traversed, there began the redis- 
covery of the mind and heart of nations in their larger relations to the 
life of mankind as a whole. And thus the new era of the inner life was 
begun. The acquisition of foreign possessions being, for the most 
part, no longer possible, the nations have been called upon to examine, 
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as occasion has offered and circumstances demanded, their own bor- 
ders, and to engage in a more careful reflection upon the internal life 
and habits of their people. Thus the movement toward the inner life 
was simultaneously an individual and a national movement. Both the 
people individually and the nations began to think of themselves, and, 
with the development of that thought, the old ideals, like the children’s 
toys, vanished. With a speed almost magical has the work of trans- 
formation been carried on. Energies which have been wasted on 
preparations for campaigns which could properly never come, began 
to seek the more fruitful fields of mercantile pursuit and industrial 
expansion. Money which was watchfully hoarded for the stringency 
of possible war times was released for the labor of multiplying luxuries 
for the millions. 

With the destruction of the Napoleonic idea at Waterloo, the oppor- 
tunity for the already existing germs to develop came, and the world 
made ready to pass from an epoch of modern militarism to a period of 
modern industrialism. Not that wars did or could at once cease, or 
that the industrialism has not very largely taken on the military form 
and character, but that here and there, mixed in with the rumors of 
wars, were also the rumors of peace, — eternal, abiding peace. For the 
first time in the world’s history was there introduced into the relations 
and diplomacy of nations that curious doctrine of balance of power, 
with a new motive for its establishment and continuance, namely, the 
maintenance of peace. Wars there still were, and doubtless still will 
be, but their nature has changed ; instead of demonstrating the national 
maturity, they reveal the national adolescence. War has passed from 
the esteem of a nation’s pride to the region of a nation’s grief or 
humiliation. 

The world epoch, then, into which we have entered, must be one of 
the arts and the sciences, one of ethical and industrial splendor, 
rather than one of mighty and wide-spread destruction, But it must 
not be supposed that force, as a factor in civilizing the world, will 
disappear at once, if ever. Arms and armaments will remain forever, 
and the practice and knowledge of arms will never be reckoned 
among the lost arts. This is true because it is reasonable to believe 
that a large part of the world’s population will respect law and order 
only as they see that law has power behind it. There are those who 
give obedience and attention to the demands of properly constituted 
powers, only because these have ability to enforce penalties for dis- 
obedience and neglect. But arming the world and policing it are two 
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very different uses of force. We shall still need for a long period the 
battleship and the torpedo, just as, for local uses, we still need the 
officer and the patrol. The nations will still be compelled to police 
the world effectively to prevent international crime, as local constab- 
ulary are organized to protect the life and property of individuals. 

The very national development referred to, will require that this be 
done. International cupidity, international blackguardism, and inter- 
national theft are still here ; and so long as there are Jameson’s rides 
and Rhodes’s conspiracies, Boer rifles will stand for justice, and stand- 
ing armies and powerful navies will proclaim, with baleful, lurid 
accompaniments, the truth that right must yet be aided by might. 

Like Virgil of old, then, we still sing, “Arms and the Man.” But 
the arms we sing are those which in the hands of intelligence and high 
moral character are the effective instruments for the preservation of 
orderand law. A thousand times more effective than of old because 
never raised except for the first law of Heaven! Kept polished and 
bright, but only that the power they represent may exert its silent 
influence. Mindful and faithful always, we still respect the might of 
arms, though, in this new era, we adjudge the cause’right before we 
invoke its use. 

In the midst of these conditions, there is, however, needed for 
international order and peace, a guarantee which will effectively teach, 
as it will persistently maintain, the doctrine just advanced. That 
guarantee is both possible and at hand. It lies in the fellowship of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations of Christendom, notably of England and the 
United States of America, These two nations once leagued together 
for the preservation of the world’s peace, there is no possible combina- 
tion of international forces which can effectively disturb it. It is this 
proposition which I wish to maintain this morning. 

The possibility of such an alliance and the probability of its effec- 
tiveness are seen first of all in the subsidence of the justifiable causes 
of war. Just as civilization has emerged from savagery, so the nations 
have very largely adopted the more rational habits of international 
intercourse. War is possible, of course, even between the most civil- 
ized peoples, but the causes which would justify such a war are steadily 
disappearing. When is a war justifiable according to our modern 
ethical standards? Only when the conditions of modern civilized 
intercourse justify blows between gentlemen. 

When a passing stranger treads on our grass, we do not shoot him! 
If he steals a garden hoe or rake, we do not talk of the gallows! No 
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more do we invoke torpedoes and Gatling guns for slight breaches of- 


international comity and good faith. But if a burglar steals into our 
homes at midnight, we do not wait until our wives have been assaulted, 
or our children throttled. Life and honor are at stake, and he who 
threatens these justifies his own extinction. Just so it must be among 
nations. 

But the cheering reflection here is that nations cannot often act in 
the dark. The telegraph and the public press have made international 
burglary well-nigh an impossibility. And thus the provocation to war, 
except for the most extreme causes, would be, in the eyes of the world, 
something very like a. crime against humanity. With the enormous 
advance in the agencies for the destruction and the interdependence of 
the interests of almost the entire civilized world, few of the capable 
nations of the world are now ready to enter upon such an act without 
the securest foundation in the reason and justification in morals of the 
case. 

The invasion of the territory of any sovereign state cannot take place 
anywhere in the world to-day without a protest from the remaining 
states, and where the interests are great enough to warrant it, interfer- 
ence will be almost certain and by common consent. Even the feeblest 
of nations are thus comparatively secure. The strongest nation in 
Christendom hastens to disavow the acts of conspiring freebooters, even 
when it would be the immediate gainer through their success. War, 
then, grows constantly harder to justify before the world. The causes 
being themselves few, the occasions, when they really exist, are even 
fewer in number. Self-defence being practically the only reason, the 
way of the would-be transgressor becomes hard even before he engages 
in his transgression. ‘ 

Civilization has itself reared almost insurmountable barriers against 
any extensive conflict among civilized peoples. So great have these 
barriers become that even a justifiable use of force, as in the case of 
Armenia, is sometimes prevented. But it shows all the more clearly 
how hard it has become to begin a war between civilized nations. So 
strongly has the humanitarian idea of social and international inter- 
course become that there is hardly a parliament in the world where 
there is not a strong minority, which would sacrifice anything except 
life and honor for the avoidance of war, even when this seemed to be 
justified by the events leading to it. 

If in this connection it be argued that we still build immense navies 
and make appropriations for coast defences and construct countless 
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instruments for the destruction of life and property, it must never be 
forgotten that the main argument which the advocates of all these 
things bring forward is always that peace is most effectively preserved 
by thorough preparation for war. If it sometimes seems illogical, it 
nevertheless is the dominating one in the minds of the advocates of 
increased armaments. And then war must always still be accounted a 
possible thing ! . 

But there is in these great armaments a lurking cause of danger, 
which also serves to bring to light a series of other causes of war, 
which we may term artificial causes. Men like to see their work in 
operation. They do not build great engines for the purpose of seeing 
them rot on their hands. Few things are constructed in our utilitarian 
age merely for purposes of exploitation oramusement. An international 
yacht race has a scientific interest in boat construction, apart from the 
excitement of winning. So it must be with great battleships and swift 
cruisers. Nations get uneasy in seeing them about and not being used. 
This makes it easier to imagine a necessity for their use than when they 
are not in existence. It creates a very large and very foolish body of 
opinion about national honor and national glory. It tends, not neces- 
sarily, but often, to the cultivation of the bully spirit. And it often 
happens that under the pressure of one of these artificial causes nations 
are led by the force of a miseducated public sentiment to take positions 
and make declarations which they would probably not make if there 
were not so many visible tokens of preparation for war. The transition 
from strength to brutalism is a very easy one, and most easy when 
the agent is an impersonal one like a government, which represents 
public opinion, but names no individuals. 

On the other hand, race prejudices or international jealousy must be 
reckoned among these possible dangers, and only the kindliest and 
wisest diplomacy can prevent hatreds which seem to be dictated by 
centuries of antagonism from obtruding themselves into the modern 
life and forcing the civilized world back into the midst of some medize- 
val quarrel. National manners, the tone and bearing of a national 
press, and the habits of travellers, all tend to bring these difficulties 
into prominence, and thus create the slight trouble from which the 
larger ones grow naturally enough. Governmental policies, in the com- 
mercial contests in which they must, as a matter of course, engage, 
under the forms of competition which govern the commerce of to-day, 
may also provoke hostilities between peoples who have no real cause 
for war. But these are all dangers, which, if carefully guarded and 
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kept under the guidance of enlightenment and reason, can be avoided 
as indeed they are daily avoided in the diplomacy of our own day. 

The chief menace lies in the too extensive use of the forms and 
symbols of war; in the too great readiness to make the honor of the 
nation co-extensive with the national coat-tail. The habit of belliger- 
ency, and the feeling of thorough security in the event of trouble, have 
made most of the difficulty for nations as well as for men. There can 
be no sound argument against a wholesome feeling of self-respect, and 
confidence in one’s ability to make one’s personality felt in any emer- 
gency. Nations even less than individuals can afford to give the 
impression that they are weak and spiritless. But strength and spirit 
are best shown in a masterful reserve, which does not mistake mole- 
hills for mountains and does not fire a cannonade at a mosquito. 

‘There is one other danger of this character to which I must call 
attention. It is the fancied duty of protecting the weak and the 
defenceless against the strong. Such is, indeed, the duty of every 
strong man to his weaker brother, and such is the undoubted duty of 
the strong nation to the weaker one. But when a citizen catches and 
spanks a small boy, who has deliberately thrown stones through his 
parlor window, it is hardly the proper policy of the neighborhood to 
pass resolutions on the wickedness of the citizen, or to call out the fire 
engine to extinguish his wrath. It is altogether likely that the window 
being broken, the spanking being deserved, and the citizen being 
willing and capable of administering it, that this is the simplest way of 
adjusting the difficulty. By all means let the strong defend the weak. 
But let not the weak be kept weak by wantonness indulged or arrogance 
encouraged into a national habit. 

This raises for us at once the question as to what patriotism actually 
is, and reveals what is probably a very wide-spread and fundamental 
blunder, namely, the confounding of militarism and the military spirit 
with patriotism and the patriotic spirit. Of the uses of the military 
arm of the national life, and its probable continuance, nothing further 
need be said. But it certainly is the blindest folly to suppose that the 
patriotism of a nation is entirely or principally found in conjunction 
with the military aspirations of the nation. American history is pecu- 
liarly rich in illustrations of the fact that this is not so. 

A noteworthy example is found in the life and work of the great 
military commander of the War of the Rebellion, Gen. U. S. Grant, 
Probably no leader in our war had a clearer understanding from the 
soldier’s view of what arts and activities make for loyalty and devotion 
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to the country. He was the conqueror of Vicksburg and of Richmond, 
and to him was yielded the final surrender of the States in rebellion at 
Appomattox Court-house. 

But what did the discerning soldier suggest when the war was ended ? 
The quartering of troops in the regions lately disaffected, the increase 
of the national army, the creation of new academies for military 
instruction, and the erection of a huge American military establishment 
on the European model? No! He suggested the disbanding of the 
armies, absolute freedom of initiative for the conquered people and 
armies of the South, the reduction of the national forces, and the 
speedy assimilation of the mighty hosts of men in the Union Army into 
the ranks of wage-earning producers of the necessaries of life, and 
providers for the needs of families long neglected. How differently 
all this appears, when contrasted with the noisy warriors of thirty years 
after ! 

How sane and human, and how profoundly sagacious for the allaying 
of angry feelings, and the restoration of love for the country on the part 
of its late enemies, and the teaching of our own victorious soldiers 
that the rational pursuits of a patriotic citizen are normally in the 
walks of peace, not in the turmoil of war! If patriotism were depend- 
ent upon, or at all essentially allied to militarism, whence would have 
come that enormous army in the first place, the vast assembly of the 
volunteer soldiery of America? 

The fact is, that guns and shoulder-straps are needful only when the 
times are troublous. But most nations do not intend to spend the 
major part, or any considerable part, of their existence thus, They 
intend to avoid these things as long as may be! It will be time enough 
when a conflict is certain to divert from peaceful and constructive 
labors their men and their money, and their inventive genius. Never 
did duty wait on occasion as in this matter. It is for help and develop- 
ment, not for the work of defacing or destroying, that men and nations 
put forth their efforts to-day. 

Discipline and regularity in the carrying out of national enterprises, 
and as constituent parts of the national habit and character, are not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary to national existence ; but it is 
a great mistake to suppose that these can be assured only through the 
prevalence or the predominance of the military spirit. 

Thoroughness in the preparation of workmen for their trades, of 
scholars for their professions, diligence and patience, sobriety and self- 
control, are as much patriotic duties as the mastery of tactics, and 
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more such than the latter ever can be. The man makes the effective 
soldier, not the effective soldier the man. The careful, wise, thorough- 
going citizens, in daily life and labor, are the best material, as experience 
has shown, from which a great army can be drawn, It is not equally 
true that from the ranks of the best-trained soldiery in the world there 
can always be secured a patriotic citizenship. The memory of the 
Preetorian Guard has not yet entirely perished. 

Indeed, if a radical word on this subject must be uttered, patriotism 
and militarism are rather to be contrasted than held parallel in thought. 
For the wisest militarism is, at the very best, planning as to how most 
effectively a conflict can be waged or a campaign conducted. The 
highest patriotism, on the other hand, is to determine so to carry on 
intercourse in the promotion of fellowship as to render the campaign 
unnecessary and the conflict impossible. 

This is not the place, nor is there much need to recount the glories 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Springing from the humblest origins, and 
developing in obedience to those hidden impulses which lie in the 
blood and breeding of nations, we have lived to see the practical triumph 
of Anglo-Saxon ideas and civilization throughout the entire world. 
We have seen the religions of antiquity crumbling before Christian- 
ity, the adopted belief and practice of the nations of this blood. We 
have seen the arts and the sciences as developed and maintained by 
them pushing their energetic rule into the‘uttermost parts of the earth. 
We have seen the industry of these nations outstrip nature herself in 
the reproductive and multiplying processes. We have seen vast wilder- 
nesses converted into gardens, and the desert blooming as the rose, in 
response to the magic touch of the inventive genius and resourceful 
power of this restless racial impulse. We have seen the continents 
bound together with bands of steel. We have seen hermit nations 
banished, and citizenship of the Anglo-Saxon fraternity elevated into 
citizenship of the world. We have seen the dominion of this race 
extend itself until the sun never sets upon its laboring brotherhood 
the world around. 

All this and more! We have seen the gradual advance of the 
English tongue until it fairly promises soon to bring in the time when 
the language of Shakespeare will be the language of diplomacy and art, 
as it is already the language of commerce, industry, invention, and 
parliamentary government. By the merchantship and the Christian 
missionary, Anglo-Saxondom has made itself the dominating power in 
the world to-day. 
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If it is alleged, as it may be alleged truly, that this magnificent heri- 
tage has not always been appreciated, and that duty has not always 
followed hard upon opportunity, there is a single reason which is large 
enough to account for the fact. It is that Anglo-Saxondom itself has 
not been united in its policy, Once let the nations of Anglo-Saxon 
polity unite in a given plan for the advancement of civilization, and 
there is no power known to man which can thwart their will! Tf the 
appeal be to force, they have it, and can skilfully apply it. If it be to 
the reason, they can be relied upon to accept its verdict. The peoples 
who have been trained in the habits of free discussion and untram- 
melled speech and criticism may be relied upon in the field of human 
rights and human interest to prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good. ‘The nations which have produced that splendid list of monu- 
ments of civic advancement from the Magna Charta to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation will not be found recreant to the mighty movements 
which have made these declarations possible. 

Let Anglo-Saxondom be united! Let the mother and the daughter 
in the alliance which lies rooted in their blood, traditions, and destiny, 
bring their blended energies to the common task ! England and 
America cannot be successfully alienated for any length of time from 
each other. ‘Their language forbids it! heir history forbids it! 
Civilization forbids it! Commerce, science, the arts, national glory 
and national pride forbid it! Yea, unborn and ever-advancing human- 
ity cries aloud against it. A rational regard for every tie or interest 
that can possibly bind nations together requires that they shall 
stand in fellowship together. It is not merely what they ought to 
do,—-it is what under the highest moral law they must do! Let 
there be arbitration established, if that is needful, but better than 
arbitration are the unforced and rational triumphs of nations which, 
having the incentives often and the occasions for the appeal to the 
passions, decline to be seduced into the slaughter of reason ag well 
as life and property. 

Nations which need the iron-clad agreements of an arbitration court 
to make them refrain from war are like men under bonds to keep the 
peace. The external act may be restrained, but that which will make 
violence and bloodshed when occasion offers is untouched. No, the 
real power of united Anglo-Saxondom will not be shown in a willingness 
to arbitrate difficulties which may arise. It must be shown in the 
wholesome restraints which prevent the difficulty from occurring. This 
is power. This is the commanding outlook for the world’s peace. 
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This is the sublimest possible national aspiration. Then, if war must 
come, let it also be in love. Not he who cannot fight if he will, but 
who will not fight though he may! But in peace or in war ruled by his 
love for righteousness and his devotion to the truth ! 


“Tn peace Love tunes the shepherd’s reed; 
In war he mounts the warrior’s steed; 
In halls in gay attire is seen; 
In hamlet dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love.” 


And thus, in the march of civilization toward its goal of perfect 
power and unbounded development, let there go, hand in hand with its 
matchless graces of physical and intellectual achievement, a moral 
poise and beauty which will see the truth and in the truth be free. 

‘The effect of an international doctrine of love and mutual regard is 
seen in the growth of the feeling and practice of fraternity. And with 
the extension of the fraternal impulses comes the fixed habit and 
expectation of order in intercourse and the exchange of ideas. Men do 
not require the intervention of police courts to preserve the order and 
quiet of their homes, because a higher law than the court is already in 
force there. Equally true is it that where the home feeling, which is 
the natural accompaniment of the brotherly feeling, prevails, there will 
be little need and less desire to appeal to the external agencies of a less 
cultivated age for the settlement of grievances. Indeed, the grievances 
themselves will be in a constantly decreasing ratio as the habits of 
order and mutual self-respect become established. The doctrine of 
international brotherhood has the economic value of being the cheap- 
est method of preserving international order. 

Enmity among men and nations is the costliest thing in the world. 
It is not probable that any man or nation will ever be without it. A 
strong man may have enemies, and a good man must. But it still 
remains, that enmity is a costly indulgence. It destroys thought and 
productive energy. It vitiates judgment. It undermines law. It 
destroys confidence. It weakens religion. It cripples the under- 
standing and it banishes happiness. As national life is but the collec- 
tive toil and happiness of the people who compose it, any indulgence 
in national hatreds is a loss not merely to those against whom it is 
directed, but even worse to those who cherish the feeling. 

The statement in a recent English review, that the American public 
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schools elevate hatred of England into a species of national religion, is 
one of the most cruel and monstrous falsehoods that a diseased imagina- 
tion could produce. The American public schools do teach, and 
ought to teach, American children to love their own country better 
than any other on the earth. But they do not, and never, in my 


judgment, did teach hatred to England, or any other country, as a part 


of national feeling. 

In a democracy like ours, we understand better than most people 
how much we are dependent upon each other, and the good-will of 
men in general. With our complex population, we better than most 
people know that we must be brotherly, to exist as a nation, and that 
among ourselves every man must be a part of ourselves. We are best 
fitted to begin the era of international love and good-will because we 
have most nations already represented in large numbers among us, and 
have already begun the habit. Moreover, it is by this very feeling of 
brotherhood that we have been able to preserve order and present to 
the world one of the least restrained and yet most tolerant nations 
of the earth, Free ourselves, we have been willing that others, too, 
should be free, and in the fellowship of a civic brotherhood, which 
was at once the test and necessity of our national existence, we have 
shown that fraternity and order go hand in hand. 

What we have done between our sovereign States, we say, can be 
done between the sovereign states of the world. If they magn ae 
fraternity, they will guarantee international order, and in ie _ its of 
order, misrule and international provocation will ultimately isappear, 
Dignity will displace vulgarity, and the truest interests of a nation wi]y 
be seen to lie in the elevation of the sentiments of mutual regard, ang 
the emphasis upon the teaching that in brotherhood alone are pre. 
served the elements of national honor and national strength. And in 
the extension of the limit and embrace of the brotherhood of nations 
there will also be widened the area from which disorder and violence 
will flee. , dai ; 

And finally, as order follows fraternity, peace follows fe owship, 
But a few years ago we saw on this continent a gathering of the nations 
of the world, by their representatives, as the expression of their gooqg_ 
will toward this country, and their appreciation of the tremendous 
strides which the continent has made since Columbus first discovereq 
it. In the mingled crowd of sight-seers and visitors were many men of 
many nations, Yet each did not constantly emphasize his own pecy_ 
liarities or his distinctive national traits. He sought to conform to the 
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existing situation, and to show as far as possible the points of fellowship 
and union. ‘The result of that effort on the part of the multitude of 
complex populations that were gathered together at the Columbus 
celebration was, that for the time we heard nothing of the Irish ques- 
tion, the foreign population, the Chili imbroglio, tariff retaliation, the 
American hog, triple alliance, the Egyptian occupation, nor any one of 
the thousand “ questions” which are agitating the world. 

‘The vision for the time being was not national and limited, but 
human and continental. And we had fellowship one with another, and 
for the season, at least, dwelt together in perfect concord and love. Is 
it entirely beyond the dreams of a generation which has heard the 
gospel of Jesus Christ for nearly nineteen centuries, and incorporated 
it into its rule of private life and intercourse, that it will also soon see 
its way clear to making it the rule of national intercommunion and 
fellowship? May we not hope that the vision will become more 
habitually human, as it does at times become? 

We have learned the attractiveness of the Christian gentleman as a 
citizen ; may we not hope to adopt Christian ethics for the dealings of 
peoples? Surely, as the twentieth century is about to dawn, this is 
not too much to expect! We shall not make peace by bellowing 
about the criminality of war; but we may make peace by the cultiva- 
tion of the habits of fellowship, by which the asperities of intercourse 
are softened and kindliness and geniality are the rule, instead of 
suspicion and severity. 

It is for these two great nations to show to all the world that, com- 
petitors as they are, and ever must be, in the world’s progress, a 
condition which no reasonable being would for a single moment wish 
to alter, in a just devotion to the interests of either, they can neverthe- 
less bear with patience and with kindness the necessary friction of 
human development with the love which they have for humanity, as 
such, the wide world over. 

At all events, we cannot break with our past, and if we have both 
wandered from the common ancestral idea, let us back to the common 
home and learn from the early strugglers for the liberties which are 
our glory, what it has cost to make us free. And in those revived 
memories of the toil and travail of other days, let us learn to be at one. 
We need to recall with a new application the words of Mr. Beecher 
jn the famous address in Exeter Hall in London in 1863 :— 

«« England,” said he, “because she is a Christian nation, because she 
has the guardianship of the dearest principles of civil and religious 
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liberty, ought to be friendly with every nation and with every tongue. 
But when England looks out for an ally she ought to seek for her 
own blood, her own language, her own children. And I stand here to 
declare that America is the proper and natural ally of Great Britain. 
If we are one in civilization, one in religion, one substantially in faith, 
let us be one in national policy, one in every enterprise for the 
furtherance of the gospel and for the happiness of mankind.” 

So, indeed, should we say to our own countrymen to-day. Let the 
same appeal come home to every American heart, that when we seek 
an ally it be of our own blood and kindred; yet even then not for 
ourselves, but, in Mr. Beecher’s vigorous phrase, “ for the furtherance 
of the gospel and for the happiness of mankind.” Then we shall have 
fellowship, and, in fellowship, peace. 


Like the Hebrew singer of old, we have been in an exile, of aliena- 
tion, of national fury, prejudice, and ill-will. Coming back to the 
common centre of Anglo-Saxon tradition and aspiration, which shall 
bring to the world order and quiet, through the power and majesty of 
of a united Anglo-Saxondom, consecrated to the gospel and hum 
happiness, let us sing as did he, within the gates of our Zion,— 


an 


Peace be within thy walls, 

Prosperity rule in thy palaces, 

For my brethren and companions’ sake 
I will now say, “ Peace be within thee.” 


